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"IN  TUNE  WITH   NATURE" 
SERIES 


NEATH  BLUE  SKIES 


FOREWORD. 

The  best  Elixir  Vit^  or  essence  of  life 
is  a  run  into  the  country,  to  luxuriate 
in  the  green  fields  and  woods,  to  yield 
up  ourselves  to  the  influences  of  pure 
air,  aid  the  charms  of  natural  scenery 
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NATURE  IS  THE  I.! 
VISIBLE  GARMENT  OF  GOC 


*  'NEATH 
BLUE 
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AN  ANTHOLOGY  FOR 

LOVERS  OF  NATURE 

COMPILED  BY 


LONDON:  SIMPKIN.  MARSHALL 
HAMILTON 


TRAVELLERS  JOY 


At    the   close   of   the    day,    when    the 

hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweet  of  forgetful- 

ness  prove, 
\Yhen  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard 

on  the  hill, 

And    nought    but    the    nightingale's 
song  in  the  grove. 

BEATTIE. 


MORN 

The  morn  when  it  freshly  springs 
Like  a  fiery  script  on  golden  wings, 
Ami  scatters  the  clouds  with  its  kingly 

ray, 

And  rolls  the  mists  like  visions  away, 
And   walks    in    glory    the    brightening 

hills, 
And  valleys  and  plain  with  beauty  fills. 


SMILING  SPRING. 

Now  smiling  spring  to  earth  descends 

New  life  to  nature  bringing, 
The  violets  bloom,  the  sunbeams  play, 

The  woods  with  song  are  ringing  ! 
But  spring's  sweet   reign    is    brief   as 
bright, 

Not  long  the  sunbeams  linger, 
The  fairest  flower  must  rue  the  touch 

Of  winter's  icy  finger  ! 

So  we  look  in  faith  and  gladness  for  the 

summer  days  in  store, 
For  the  treasures  and  the  glories  that 

shall  open  more  and  more  ; 
So  the  silver  carol  rises,  for  the  winter 

time  is  past  ! 
When  the  summertide  is  coming,  need 

we  ask  if  spring  shall  last  ? 


All  hail  to  thee,  O  gladsome  Spring  ! 

All  hearts  and  voices  rise  and  sing  — 

Hail,  hail,  all  hail, 

For  hill  and  dale. 

The  earth  is  free,  and  forth  will  bring 
Its  fruits  and  flowers  and  leaves  so 

green, 
To  make  the  earth  once  more  serene. 

Hail,  hail,  all  hail, 
Sing,  aye,  for  the  fields  in  Spring 
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MORNING   ON   THE 
SEA  COAST. 

When  sleep's  soft  thrall  with  dawn  of 

day  is  breaking, 
With   joy   I   see,  just  lifting  up  my 

head, 
Through  the  bounteous  windows  near 

my  bed, 
The  first  delicious  glow  of  life  awaking. 

I    watch    the    bright    unruffled    ocean 

making 
The  fair  young  morning  blush  with 

timid  red 
To  see  her  beauty  mirrored  there,  and 

spread 
Far  o'er  the  waves.     I  watch  the  tall 

ships  taking, 
On  flag  and  canvas,  all  the  colours 

rare 

Of  her  sweet  beauty,  and  her  rich  attire. 
The  violet  veil  that  binds  her  golden 

hair, 

The  chain  of  crimson  rubies  flashing  fire, 
.til  the  blue  calm  sky,  with  tender 
air, 

Charms  the  beloved  morn  to  come  up 
higher. 

C.  MAY. 


HEAVEN  IS  EVERYWHERE. 

The  speedwell  smiling  at  my  feet, 
The  summer  skies  of  blue  above — 
Fit  pavement  to  the  home  of  Love — 

Both  mirrored  in  yon  streamlet  meet — 
And  Heaven  is  everywhere. 

The  lark,  uprising  from  the  ground, 
Makes  sweetest  music  as  he  flies  ; 
But,  e'er  the  glorious  anthem  dies, 

An  echo  in  my  heart  is  found — 

And  Heaven  is  everywhere. 

I  proffered  aid  to  one  much  spent ; 
He  answered,  in  his  anguish  sore : 
"  Not  me — another  needs  it  more." 

Oh,  Love  divine — Love  heaven-sent — 
Sure  Heaven  is  everywhere. 

I  heard  a  baby  pray  one  even  ; 
It  was  a  simple  childish  prayer, 
Yet  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Faith  were 

there  ; 

I  fondly  thought,  of  such  is  heaven — 
Ah  !  Heaven  is  everywhere. 

Heaven  is  in  my  heart  I  ween, 
Uprising  from  the  daisied  sod ; 
Thanksgiving  true  ascends  to  God, 
All  praise  for  mercies  unforseen— 

Yea,  Heaven  is  everywhere. 

B.  WALKER. 
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THE  SPRINGTIDE  LOOK. 

good   to  go  a  walk  ing  to   see  the 

iing  gleam  upon  the  river,  the  light 
and  shade  e\  n  the  face  of 

the  v.  s  of  new  green  of 

the  glow 

of  cottage  crocuses  with  oj  .  and 

the   springtide   look   of   hope   upon   the 
faces  of  n 

"  DAILY  MAIL." 


Till:   MINISTRY  OF  NATURE. 

Amid  the  din  and  strife  of  earth,  it  is 
htf  ully  refreshing  to  fall  hack  into 
the  deeper  calm  of  Nature.  This  sacred 
stillness  is  almost  essential  to  our 
intellectual  and  spiritual  repose.  Nor 
is  our  higher  nature  susceptible  of  being 
touched  and  purified  by  the  ever-falling 
fire  of  Heaven  but  in  proportion  as  we 
are  separated  from  the  outer  and  lower 
world  of  sense.  It  is  in  our  moments 
of  peaceful  seclusion  that  we  can  con- 
centrate and  give  force  to  our  thoughts, 
while  in  our  profounder  musings  we 
become  conscious  of  a  purer  and  a 
mightier  inspiration. 

K.  FUKGUSSON. 
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BEAUTY  EVERYWHERE. 

It  lingers  in  the  sunset 

Ere  the  red  light  leaves  the  sky ; 
When  the  earth  is  hush'd  and  silent, 

And  the  soft  breeze  stealeth  by. 

It  gleameth  'mid  the  moss-tufts, 
In  the  wild  flow'rs  starry  ray ; 

In  the  golden  radiant  clusters 
Of  the  woodland's  leafy  way. 

It  flasheth  in  the  glory 

Of  the  summer's  noontide  light ; 
In  the  silver  gems  that  sparkle 

On  the  azure  brow  of  night. 

It  hath  an  airy  dwelling 

'Mid  the  whispering  forest-trees, 
It  lights  the  feathery  spray-wreaths 

Of  the  far-off  billowy  seas. 

It  greets  the  purple  morning 
With  its  dewy  fragrant  air ; 

It  tints  the  spring-time  blossoms 
With  their  hues  of  glory  fair. 

O'er  the  harvest's  golden  fulness 
As  a  spell  it  lingereth  e'er ; 

And  the  wintry  days  are  joyous 
In  the  light  it  flingeth  there. 
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\VE    LOVE  TO 
HEAR 

In  solitude  to  hear, 
The  earliest  iiuisir  of  the  year, 

The  blackbird's  loud  wild  note  ; 
Or  from  the  wintery  thicket  drear, 

The  thrush's  stammering  throat. 

J.  MONTGOMKRY. 


You  love  the  noise  of  rain 
on  the  forest  leaves, 
You  love  the  gleaner's  strain 

Among  the  wheaten  sheaves  ; 
The  low  glad  hum  of  laden  bee, 
The  music  sounds  of  hollow  tree. 

MISS    PRESCOTT. 


All  harmonies 

Of  the  plains  and  of  the  skies, 
Of  the  forest  and  the  mountains, 
And  the  many-voiced  fountains, 
The  clearest  echoes  of  the  hills, 
The  softest  notes  of  falling  rills, 
The  melodies  of  birds  and  bees, 
The  murmuring  of  summer  seas. 

LLEY. 
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SOUNDS  WE    LOVE  TO 
HEAR. 

The  human  voice  ! 
Organ  finer,  deeper,  clearer 

Though  it  be  a  stranger's  tone  ; 
Than  the  winds  or  waters  dearer, 
More  enchanting  to  the  hearer  ; 

For  it  answereth  his  own. 
But,  of  all  its  witching  words, 
Sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds, 
Those  are  sweetest,  bubbling  wild 
Through  the  laughter  of  a  child. 

BLANCHARD. 


That  all-softening,  overpowering  knell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the  dinner-bell. 

BYRON. 


The  murmur  of  the  wood, 
The  bee  within  its  flowery  nook, 
The  chidings  of  the  headlong  brook, 
The  green  leaf  shivering  in  the  gale, 
The  warbling  hill,  the  lowing  vale, 
The  distant  woodman's  echoing  stroke, 
The  thunder  of  the  falling  oak. 

MALLET. 
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SOUNDS  WE    LOVE 
HEAR. 

The  music  of  the  mountain  rill, 
Leaping  in  glee  from  hill  to  hill, 
To  whic!  ;ld  bird,  now  and  then, 

Makes  answer  from  her  darksome  glen. 

\V.  M.  I'RAED. 


melody  of  an  old  air, 
Softer  than  sleep. 

SHELI 


The  sound  of  hymns 
On  some  bright  sabbath   morning,  on 

the  moor 
Where   all   is   still  save   praise  ;     and 

where  hard  by 
The  ripe  grain  shakes  its  bright  beard 

in  the  sun  ; 
The  wild  bee  hums  more  solemnly  ;  the 

blue  sky, 
The    fresh    green   grass,  the   sun,   and 

sunny  brook  — 
All  look  as   if  they   knew   the  day,  the 

hour, 
And   felt  with   man  the  need  and  joy  of 

thanks. 

P.  J.  BAILEY. 
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SOUNDS  WE   LOVE  TO 
HEAR. 

The   wild    brook    babbling    down    the 

mountain-side  ; 
The  lowing  herd,  the  sheepfold's  simple 

bell  ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lonely  valley;  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs 

above  ; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean  tide  ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's,lay  of  love, 
And   the    full    choir    that    wakes    the 
universal  grove. 

BEATTIE. 


When  the  day  bjeam  dieth 

Slowly  in  the  west, 
And  the  light  breeze  sigheth, 

O'er  the  ocean's  breast  ; 
When  the  small  birds  nestle 

In  their  leafy  home, 
And  the  fisher's  vessel 

Rideth  o'er  the  foam  ; 
When  the  ripe  fruit  glanceth 

Through  o'erhanging  leaves, 
And  the  woodbine  danceth 

'Neath  the  cottage  eaves. 

MISS    PRESCOTT. 
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SOUNDS  WE    LOVE  TO 
HEAR. 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 
And  the  glow-worm  in  tbp  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 
And  the  wisp  in  the  morass ; 

When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting, 

And  the  answer'd  owls  are  hooting, 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 

BYRON, 


When  that  the  Winter's  gone/and  earth 

hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes;    and  when  no 

more  the  frost 

Candies  the  grass,  or  casts  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silver  lake  or  crystal  stream  ; 
And  the  warm  sun  thaws  the  benumbed 

earth 
And  makes  it   tender  ;  gives  a  sacred 

birth 
To  the  dead  swallow ;    wakes  in  hollow 

tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo  and  the  humble  bee. 

CAREW. 
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SOUNDS  WE   LOVE  TO 
HEAR. 

When  the  merry  lark  doth  gild 

With  his  song  the  Summer  hours, 
And  their  nests  the  swallows  build 

In  the  roofs  and  tops  of  towers  ; 
And  the  golden  gorse-flower  burns 

All  about  the  waste  ; 
And  the  maiden  May  returns 

With  a  pretty  haste. 

B.  CORNWALL 


While  the  stars  shine,  or  while  day's 

purple  eye 
Is  gently  closing  with  the  flowers  of 

Spring, 

When  even  the  motion  of  an  angel'swing 

Would  interrupt  the  intense  tranquillity 

Of  silent  hills,  and  more  than  silent  sky. 

WORDSWORTH. 


SPRING. 

And  the  far-heard  voice  of  spring 
From  sunny  slopes  come  wandering, 
Calling  the  violets  from  the  sleep 
That  bound  them  under  snowdrifts  deep, 
To  open  their  childlike,  asking  eyes, 
On  the  new  summer's  paradise. 

J.  R.  HOWELL. 
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SPRIN< 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes  we  know  not  how  ; 
Everything  is  happy  now, 
Everything  is  upward  striving. 


Spring   is  the   best   doctor  some  of  us 
can  have  ;    it  takes  av.  and 

pain  and  privation,  and  gives  new  life 
and  energy,  and  abundance  of  hope. 


APRIL. 

A  gush  of  bird  song,  a  patter  of  de\v, 
A  cloud,  and  a  rainbow's  warning, 

Suddenly  sunshine  and  perfect  blue  — 
An  April  day  in  the  morning. 

H.  SPOFFORD. 


Ah,  March  !   we  know  thou  art 
Kind-hearted,  spite  of  ugly   looks  ami 

thn 
And,  out    of  sight,  art  nursing  April's 

violets  ! 

rto 

One    gets    nearer    G  ut    in    a 

ien,  than  anywhere  eh  -:h. 
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SPRINGTIDE. 

Like  souls  that  balance  joy  and  pain, 
With  tears  and  smiles  from  heaven  again, 
The  maiden  Spring  upon  the  plain 
Came  in  a  sunlit  fall  of  rain 

In  crystal  vapour  everywhere  — 
Blue  isles  of  heaven  laughed  between, 
And,  far  in  forest  deeps  unseen, 
The  topmost  elm  tree  gather'd  green, 

From  draughts  of  balmy  air. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


A  SPRING  SONG. 

Blossom  and  bud  of  the  hawthorn, 

Dawn  of  the  coming  new  year, 
Whisper,  oh  whisper  a  message, 

As  to  your  shrine  we  draw  near. 
Branches  that  quiver  above  us, 

Laden  with  memories  sweet, 
Echo  the  song  of  the  maiden's 

Bringing  their  gifts  to  your  feet. 
Each,  a  fond  hope  in  her  bosom, 

Waking  to  life  with  the  flowers, 

Heralding  love's  happy  hours. 
Each  in  the  page  of  life's  story, 

Seeks  where  the  sun  gleameth  bright, 
While  overhead  spreads  the  hawthorn, 

Clothing  each  vision  with  light. 

E.  PRINCE. 
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THE  ENDURING  OCKAN. 

Old  ocean  was, 

Infinity  of  ages  ere  we  breathed 
Existence — and  he  will  be  beautiful 
Wlu-n    all    the    living  world    that    sees 

him  now 
Shall  roll  unconscious  dust  around  the 

sun. 

Quelling  from  age  to  age  the  vital  throb 
In  human  hearts,  Death  shall  not 

subjugate 
The  pulse  that  dwells  in  his  stupendous 

breast, 

Or  interdict  his  minstrelsy  to  sound 
In  thundering  concert  with  the  quiring 

winds ; 

But  long  as  man  to  parent  Nature  owns 
Instinctive  homage,  and  in  times  beyond 
The  power  of  thought  to  reach,  bard 

after  bard 
Shall  sing  thy  glory,  beatific  sea  ! 

CAMPBELL. 


Out  of  door  sights 
Sweep  gradual  gospels  on. 
Bid  me  work,  but  may  no  tie 
Keep  me  from  the  open  sky. 
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SUMMER 

First  April,  she  with  mellow  showers 
Opens  the  way  for  early  flowers  : 
Then  after  comes  smiling  May, 
In  a  more  riche  and  sweete  array  : 
Next  enters  June,  and  brings  us  more 
Gems  than  those  two  that  went  before  : 
Then  lastly  July  comes  and  she 
More  wealth  brings  in  than  all  those 
three. 


GOD  IN  NATURE. 

I  sat  me  down  beneath  the  trees, 
To  hear  the  song  of  birds  and  bees, 
To  watch  the  clouds  that  floated  by, 
To  ask,  is  God  forever  nigh  ? 
And  whence  thislifeof  beauteous  spring  ? 
This  something  causing  bird's  to  sing  ? 
The  resurrection  of  the  earth. 
What  gives  to  all  things  this  new  birth  ? 
And  as  I  question,  earth  and  sky, 
With  myriad  voices,  made  reply, 
Tis  God  !  who  moves  o'er  all  the  earth, 
And  gives  to  Nature  this  new  birth. 
Each  leaflet  moving  in  the  breeze 
But  speaks  of  God.     Among  the  trees 
Each  joyful  beam  of  summer  sun 
But  tells  of  God.     When  day  is  done 
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GOD  IN    NAT  IT 

The  birds  whose  warblmgs  fill  my  ear 
Tell  me  the  voice  of  God  is  here  ; 
K:irh  whi-permg  In  rath  of  summer  air 
Tells  me  that  God  is  everywhere; 

,med  hues  of  trees  and  llnwer 
With  beauty  fills  the  passing  hour; 
The  fure  the  air  is  balm, 

All  Nature  breathes  a  living  psalm  ; 
The  wood-  thrush  sings  my  heart  a  song  — 

liquid  notes,  so  pure  and  strong, 
Seem  sent  from  heaven  to  cheer  my  soul 
And  all  my  wayward  thoughts  control; 
The  sun,  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  air  ! 

,.11  of  beauty  everywhere; 
All  Nature  speaks  to  eye  and  ear 
The  truth  that  God  is  ever  near. 


A  REFUGE. 

If  I  could  put  my  words  in  song, 

And  tell  what's  there  enjoyed, 
All  men  would  to  my  garden  throng^ 

And  leave  the  city  void. 
My  garden  is  a  forest  led- 

Which  older  forests  bound  ; 
The  rocks  slope  to  the  blue  lake  edge, 

Then  plunge  to  depths  profound. 

KSON 
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OLD  YEAR  LEAVES. 

The  leaves  which  in  the  autumn  of  the 

year 

Fall  auburn-tinted,  leaving  reft  and  bare 
Their  parent  trees,  in  many  a  sheltered 

lair 
Where  Winter  waits  and  watches,  cold, 

austere, 
Will  lie  in  drifts ;    when  the  snowdrops 

cheer 
The   woodland   shadows  .shadow,   still 

the  leaves  are, 
Though  through  the  glades  the  balmy 

southern  air 
And   birds  and   boughs   proclaim   that 

Spring  is  here. 
So  lost  hopes  severed  by  the  stress  of 

life 

Lie  all  unburied  yet  before  our  eyes, 
Though  none  but  we  regard  their  mute 

decay ; 
And  ever  amid  this  stir  and  moil  and 

strife 

Fresh  aims  and  growing  purposes  arise 
Above  the  faded  hopes  of  yesterday. 

rte 

Nature  is  God's  pure  work,  unsullied 
by  sin,  and  therefore  the  study  of  it  is 
a  pure  delight  to  those  who  love  Him. 

GOULBURN. 
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TWO  INFINITIE 

aely  waj  .  1  went  mine  eyes 

Could  not    unfasten    from    the   Spring's 

:ul      all     that 

r.  In  nbs  and  cl 
In     loose,     deep     hedges    where     the 

primrose 
In   her  own    fairness;     buried    blooms 

surprise 
plunderer    bee     and     stops     his 

murmur 

And  the  glad  flutter  of  a  finch's  wings 
Out  startle  small  blue-speckled  butter- 

['  Lilly  did  one  speedwell  plot  beguile 
My    whole   heart,    long;    I    loved  each 
irate  lli, 
.;.      I     looked    up    suddenly  — 

rod! 

There   stretched   the   shining   plain  for 
many  a  mile, 

mountains    •  rose      with      what 
invincible  power! 

And   how   the   sk  ithomless  and 

broad  ! 


Cheerfulr.  lure's  to: 

surpassing   in   efficiency  any   drug   the 
doctor  can  prescribe. 
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AN  INSPIRATION. 

Who    first    beholds    those    everlasting 

clouds, 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  morning,  noon, 

and  night, 
Still     where      they     were,     steadfast, 

immovable ; 
Those    mighty    hills    so    shadow,    so 

sublime, 
As  rather  to  belong  to   Heaven  than 

earth — 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  an 

hour 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and 

for  ever. 


NATURE'S  SILENCE. 

"Their  voice  cannot  be  heard." 

No  clash  of  arms, 

No  battle  cry, 
Heralds  the  dawn 

Of  morning's  sky ; 
A  flash  of  gold 

From  east  to  west 
With  rainbow  frills. 

And  morn  is  drest ! 
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NATURK'S  SII.KN 

No  trumpet  call 

Lurks  in  the  breeze 
When  Nulu: 

The  waking  trees, 
Heeding  not  though 

We  wake  or  sleep, 
In  silence  she 

Her  tryst  will  keep. 
O,  woodlands  fair, 

1  icr  sweet  old  v 
Has  fashioned  all 

V«»ur  rich  ai  : 
Weaving  the  robe 

Of  summer's  bloom, 
Deftly  she  plied 

Her  silent  loom. 

•  voice  is  heard, 

watchman  calls, 
As,  Step  by 

•et  twilight  falls  ; 
Then  noiselessly 

r  worlds  of  light 
Rule  the  dark  bulwarks 

Of  the  night. 

M.  M'K: 


Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  Mother  still  ; 
Though  always  changing  in  her  aspect 
mild. 
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WAITING  FOR  SPRING. 

Waiting  for  Spring  !  The  hearts  of  men 

are  watching  — 
Each  for  some  better,  brighter,  fairer 

thing  : 
Each  ear  a  distant  sound  most  sweet  is 

catching  — 
A  herald  of  the  beauty  of  Spring. 

C.  F.  ALEXANDER. 


SPRING. 

The  heart  of  Nature  warms 

Beneath     the     wrecks     of    unresisted 

storms  : 
Doubtful    at    first,    respected    more 

than  seen, 
The  southern  slopes  are  fringed  with 

tender  green  : 
The  snowdrop,  bearing  on  her  patient 

breast 
The  frozen  trophy  torn  from  winter's 

crest  : 
The     spendthrift     crocus,    bursting 

through  the  mould 

Naked  and  shivering  with  his  cup  of 
gold. 
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SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

'  'All    the    land     in    flowery    squares,. 
beneath    :i    broad    and     equal    bin 
wind,    si;  ng   sum:: 

So  Si  i    of    May.      In    June 

July    summer    wears    her    richest 
raiment,  and  I  i  of  her  g 

;>anon.'      It  is  the 

••:  fumes  — 

v.md, 

elixir  of 

-,he  sleep-draught  at  noon- 
t      Whence 

come  the.  s  of  llo\. 

re  every  chalice  is  full  to  the  bi 


THOUGH 

;he  tense  chords 
Thought  runs  before  words, 

r  than  dew, 

And  keener  than  swords. 
Whence  it  cometh, 

And  whither  it  goes, 
All  may  conjecture, 
I'ut  no  man  kn- 
it ebbs  and  :; 
In  the  dancing  of  the  leaves, 

set  of  summer  e\ 

The  scent  of  the  violets,  the  secret  of 
the  : 


SPRINGTIDE. 

Through  field  and  hill  and  ocean,  a 
quickening  life  from  earth's  heart  has 
burst. 

SHELLEY. 


A  garden  is   earth's  hymn  of  praise 

heaven, 
Sung  every  season   in  some  changing 

tune, 
Where   chords  are  colours,  and  where 

odours  sweet 
Are  tender  symphonies. 

A.  ESTMERE. 


: 


The  love  of  Nature  d  wells  not  in  the 

heart 
"Which    seeks    for    things    beyond    our 

daily  ken 

To  bid  it  glow.     It  is  in  common  life, 
In  objects  most  familiar,  we  find 
Exhaustless  matter  for  our  privilege- 
Cur  glorious  privilege  of  reading  God 
Amid  His  bright  creation. 
Silently,    one    by    one,    in    the   infinite 

meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget- 

me-nots  of  the  angels. 

LONGFELLOW. 
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NATURE  VERSUS  ART. 

I  love  the  garden  wild  and  wide, 
Where  oaks   have   plum-trees  by  their 

side ; 

re  woodbines  and  the  twisting  vine 
Clip  round  the  pear  tree  and  the  pine; 
\Yheren  nils  and  .  :  ow, 

And  roses  'midst  rank  clover  blow, 
Upon  a  bank  «>f  a  clear  strand, 
In  wimplings  led  by  Nature's  hand; 
Though  docks  and   brambles  here  and 

there 

May  sometimes  cheat  the  gardner's  care, 
Yet  this  to-  me's  a  paradise 
Compared  with  prime  cut  plots  and  nice, 

re  nature  has  to  art  resigned, 
Till  all  looks  mean,  stiff,  and  confined. 
aven    I  lomer    taught  ;    the    critic 

dra 

Only  from  him  and  such  their  1;. 
The  native  bards  first  plunge  the  deep 
Before  the  artful  -dare  to  leap. 

A.   KAV 

rfe 

The  best  cli.\:  >r  essence  of  life, 

:un  into  the  country,  to  luxuriate 
in  the  green  fields  and  woods,  to  yield 
ourselves  up  to  the  influences  of  pure 
air,  and  the  charms  of  natural  scenery. 
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THE  HEALING  VIRTUE. 

With  other  ministrations,  thou,  O 
Nature, 

Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered 
child  ; 

Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 

Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms  and  breath- 
ing sweets, 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and 
waters, 

Till  he  relent  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing ; 

Amid  the  general  dance  and  minstrelsy  ; 

But  bursting  into  tears  wins  back  his 
way — 

His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonised 

J3y  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and 
beauty. 


JUNE. 

Summer-tide  is  coming, 

With  all  its  pleasant  things  ; 
Every  bee  is  humming, 

And  every  songster  sings. 
Mornings  now  are  brightsome, 

Inviting  student  thought ; 
Evenings,  too,  are  lightsome, 

With  balmy  quiet  fraught. 
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JUNE, 

ilraiths  no  Ion; 

Tin-  ^1  we  roam  ; 

I  1  raits  albeit  insure  us 

A  happy,  happy  home. 
Summer-tide,  1  hail  t 

«-f  the  > 

Hut  thou  :oon  \vouldst  fail  me, 
B  not  thy  Maker  : 

He  thy  course  disposes, 

Thy  light,  thy  scent,  thy  glow  ; 

..nls  all  thy  roses, 
And  paints  thy  brilliant  bow. 
Laud  1  lim,  all  creation, 

The  sinner's  mighty  Friend  ; 

:   Him  be  our  station, 
Where  summer  ne'er  shall  end. 
\v.  H.  H. 


THE  GREAT  ARTIST. 

\Yho  can  paint 
Like  Nature?      Can  imagination  1 

itions  hues  lik 

Or  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  ap; 
In  every  bud  that  bl< 
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SYMPATHY. 

True  Love's  the  gift  which   God  has 

given 

To  men  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 
Which  heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. 

SCOTT. 


Then  when  your  sweet  task  is  done, 
And  the  wild  flowers  one  by  one 
Here,  there,  everywhere  do  blow 
Primroses  you  haste  to  go 
Satisfied  v/ith  what  you  bring 
Waning  morning  star  of  Spring. 


WILD    FLOWERS. 

Of  every  sort  which  in  that  meadow 

grew 
They  gather'd  some  ;    the  violet,  pallid 

blue, 

The  little  daisy  that  at  evening  closes, 
The  virgin  lily  and  the  primrose  true  : 
With  store  of  vermeil  roses, 
To  deck  their  bridegrooms  posies. 

SPENSER 
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Tin-:  KAIN  DROT. 

I  bring  fresh  >ho\vers  for  the  thirsting 
flowers 

n  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 

ir   light  sh;ule  for  the  leaves  when 

laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams  ; 
From    my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews 

that  waken 

. cry  one, 
\Yhen  r<>rkrd  to  rest  on  their  mother's 

bre 

-  about  the  sun. 

SHELLEY. 


THE   STARS    DEFINKP. 

it  lamps  of  the  city  of  God.  The 
poetry  of  heavrn'.  The  forget-me-nots 
of  the  angels.  Sentinels  and  outposts 
of  the  army  of  God.  The  lights  of  the 
good  people  who  h.i  -veil  into 

of   bright    gold    with 
which  the  flooi  '-n  is  thick  inlaid. 

The   tlowers  of   :  nourished  not 

by  sunlight,  hut   by  the  light  of  God's 
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THE  BUTTERCUP. 

The  buttercups,  bright-eyed  and  bold 

Hold  up  their  chalices  of  gold 

To  catch  the  sunshine  and  the  dew. 


There's  not  a  tiny  buttercup 
Returning  with  the  spring, 

But  it  can  boast  a  golden  crown 
As  bright  as  any  king. 


A  MAY  MORNING. 

Walk  in  the  fields  in  one  of  the  morn- 
ings of  May,  and  if  you  carry  with  you 
a  mind  unpolluted  with  harm,  watch 
how  it  is  impressed.  You  are  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  colours  ;  are  not 
those  colours  beautiful  ?  You  breathe 
vegetable  fragrance  ;  is  not  that  fra- 
grance grateful  ?  You  see  the  sun 
rising  from  behind  a  mountain,  and 
the  heavens  painted  with  light  ;  is  not 
that  renewal  of  the  light  of  the  morning 
sublime  ?  You  reject  all  obvious 
reasons,  and  say  that  these  things  are 
beautiful  and  sublime  because  the 
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A    MAY    MORN  IN 

accidents  of  i  >;   I 

amiful    and     sul>. 
(it)J  Inis  tiutdc  //.,  that 

it    is    the    original,    indelible    < 

d  upon  them  by  I  Inn,  who  has 

»f  simple  pleasure, 

ini    perhaps    the    perturbations    of 

:ul    to   make   us    love    that    joy 

which  is  purchased  without  giving  pain 

to    another    man's    heart,   and    without 

i  upon  our  own. 

SYDNHV    SMITH. 


are    the    everlasting    blossoms  of 
hea\ 


AWAY  TO  THE   WOODS. 

:n  the  middle  of  the  wood, 

:f  is  woo'd  from  out  the  bud 
With  winds  upon  the  branch  and  tl 

:een   and   broadband    takes  no 
care, 

•n,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew  -fed;   and  turning  yellow 
I'^alls,  and  t]o;il^  ailou  n  the  air. 
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AUTUMN. 

Autumn  is  over  us,  see  how  her  mantle 
Lies  on  the  fields  that  the  Spring  rains 

made  green. 
Softer  the  sunlight,  its  beams  growing 

slanting, 
Gleaming  the  boughs  and  the  bracken 

between. 
Gone  are  the   fever  and   heat   of    the 

Summer; 
Gone,  long  since  gone,  is   fair   April's 

unrest. 
Sweet  were  their  promise   and   lucious 

fulfilment ; 
She  clothes  all  the  land  with  a  dignity 

gracious, 
Her  winds  shake  earth's  green  cloak 

and  loosen  its  folds, 
And    then   'mid    the    green,    she,    with 

bright-coloured  shuttle, 
Like  harmonies  weaves  in  her  reds  and 

her  golds. 
In  the  groves  warm  Appollo  caresses 

Pomona, 
And  on  her  fair  cheek  does  his  ling'ring 

rest. 
Too  short  seems  the  day   for  his   love, 

and  each  evening 
More  tender  his  farewell  appears  in  the 

West. 
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AUTUMN. 

Dear    bright     god,     who     woo'st     the 

favoured  immort 

Not   less  do   thy  glances  makes  mortal 
hearts  glad  ; 

list,  while    v.  it   thy   shrine 

our  devotions, 

Depart  not  !  without  thee  earth's  cheer- 
less and  sad. 

BLACKWOOD. 


The  summer's  throbbing  chant  is  done, 
And  mute  the  choral  antiphon  ; 

birds  have  left  the   shivering  pines 
To  flit  among  the  trellised  vines, 
Or  fan  the  air  with  scented  plumes 
Amid  the  love-sic)  blooms, 

And  thou  art  here  alone  —  alone  — 

,  little  bird  !   the  rest  have  flown. 

O.  \V.  HOLMES. 


AUTUMN  TIN 

The  tints  of  Autumn—  a  mighty  flower 
garden  blossoming  under  the  spell  of 
the  enchanter  Frost. 

J.  G.  WHITTIKK. 
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PASTORAL  SCENE. 

.Breaking  into  voluble  ecstasy, 

I    flattered  all    the    beauteous    country 

round. 
Hills,   vales,  woods,  netted  in  a  silver 

mist, 
Farms,  granges,  doubled  up  among  the 

hills, 
And  cattle  grazing  in  the  watered  vales. 


Clearly    the    blue    river    chimes    in   its 
flowing 

Under  my  eye  ; 

Warmly   and   broadly   the  soutli  winds 
are  blowing 

Over  the  sky. 
One  after  another  the  white   clouds  are 

fleeting  ; 

Every    heart    this    May    morning    in 
joyance  is  beating. 

TENNYSON. 


PURE    JOY. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore  ; 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea  with  music  in  its  roar. 

BYRON. 
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AN  AUTUMN  THOUGH 

O  beautiful,  sad  Autumn  !  hal 

In  golden  splendour,  half  :  cay  ! 

Summer  is  sinking  in  thine  ai  : 

And  smiling  as  she  gi  •  inafraid, 

So  gentle   is   the  by  thy  touch 

made. 

Not  in  the  gladness  of  her  vernal  May 
she  so   fair,  or  to  the  sun's  warm 

ray 
Such  tribute  of  responsive  brightness 

paid. 
So,  Age,  dost  thou  enfold  our  Youth  ; 

its  hues 
Blent  with  thine  own  to  richer  beauty 

rise, 
Its    brightness  lingers  in   thy   autumn 

skies. 
Decay  and  death  must  half  their  sadness 

lose 
When   thro'  the  vista  of  the   years  is 

thrown 
This  hope  —  "  Youth  is  not  of  the  past 

alone."  ]•;.  r. 


Though  our  barns  are  filled  with  plenty, 
:e  and  oil  and  go!  ves, 

y  heart  hath  its  own  burden, 
ry  life  its  autumn  lea 
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AUTUMN. 

Around,  the  Year  in  golden  glory  lies. 

I  love  to  wander  through  the  woodlands 

hoary, 

In  the  soft  light  of  an  autumnal  day, 
When  summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of 

glory, 

And  like  a  dream  of  beauty  glides 
away. 

W.  WHITMAN. 


It  is  in  Autumn,  when  the  harvest  is 
gathered  and  the  fruit  is  stored  for  the 
use  of  man,  that  the  glow  of  red  and 
gold  touches  and  transfigures  bush  and 
tree  with  a  beauty  that  the  summer 
days  never  knew. 


THE  STARS. 

What  though  no  real  voice  or  sound, 
Amid  those  radiant  orbs  be  found  ; 
In  reason's  care  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 
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A  SUMMER  INVOCATION. 

O  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain, 
Let  not  the  silver  lily  pine, 

The  drooping  lily  pine  in  vain 
To  feel  that  dewy  touch  of  thine, 

To  drink  thy  freshness  once  again, 

O  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain  ! 

In  heat,  the  landscape  quivering  lies 
The  cattle  pant  beneath  the  tree ; 

Through  parching  air  and  purple  skies 
The  earth  looks  up  in  vain  for  thee 

For  thee,  for  thee  it  looks  in  vain, 
O  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain  ! 

Come   thou,  and   brim   the    meadow 

streams, 

And  soften  all  the  hills  with  mist ; 
O  falling  dew  from  burning  dreams, 
thee  shall  herb  and  flower  be 
kissed  : 

And  earth  shall  bless  thee  yet  again, 
O  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain  ! 

\V.  C.  BENNETT. 


written   B  <  >f  credit 

upon    some     men's 
honoured  almost  win 

Tli   . 
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WINTER'S    REPOSE. 

Ye  were  rich  when  the  New  Year  found 
you, 

In  the  heart's  full  wealth  of  love  ; 
In  the  glow  of  affection  round  you 

No  blast  could  the  spirit  move. 

But  the  snows  of  silence  cover 
The  thrill  and  the  throb  of  life— 

The  fervour  of  hope  is  over, 

And  your  hearts  are  cold  with  grief. 

But  the  germs  of  the  Spring  are  sleeping, 

Under  the  forest  snoivs, 
And  the  kindly  earth  is  keeping 

The  seed  in  its  deep  repose. 

In  the  hush  of  the  deepening  winter, 
In  the  promise  of  quickening  breath, 

The  seed  into  life  must  enter 

Through  the  grave  and  gate  of  death. 


Now  not  in  vain  hath  been  the  blooming 

spring, 
The  fruitful  summer  and  the  autumn 

sere  ; 
For  jolly  Christmas  to  his  board  doth 

bring 

The  happy  fulness  of  the  passed  year. 

w.  M.  w. 
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EVENI1 

o'er  the  mountai: 

1'urple  >h;u! 
Fleecy  in^  ;  :  and  ten- 

Ay. 

!  in  silenre, 

Like  a  cliild  w'f.  .  es, 

Tirt-d  \vuii  I 

^leep  \viu-n  daylight  dies 


ilvcr  moon  appearetli 

•.'•-.rune  in  azure  pale, 
.  one  her  starry  courts 
forth  in  shining  mail. 
ks  c»t"  amber 

Quiver  in  the  fading  west, 
Thus  the  thr.  I  taking, 

the  earth  in  peace  to  rest 


NIGHTFALL, 

It  is  tl.  i  from  the  boughs 

The  nightingale's  high  Di 
It  is  ;!ie  hour  \vh- 

M  \vord; 
And  gentle  winds. 

Mak-.-  music  to  the  lo:. 
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BEAUTY  EVERYWHERE. 

The  remotest  corner  of  the  globe  is  full 
of  wonder  and  beauty.  The  laziest 
bank  in  the  world,  away  from  towns, 
where  no  artists  do  congregate,  upon 
which  no  farm  laps,  where  no  vines 
hang  their  cooling  clusters,  nor  flowers 
spring,  nor  grass  invites  the  browsing 
herd,  is  yet  spotted  and  patched  with 
moss  of  such  exquisite  beauty  that  the 
painter,  wrho  in  all  his  life  should 
produce  one  such  thing,  would  be  a 
master  in  art,  an  immortal  in  fame  ; 
and  it  has  the  hair  of  ten  thousand  reeds 
combed  over  its  brow,  and  its  shining 
sand  and  insect  tribes  might  win  the 
student's  lifetime.  God's  least  thought 
is  more  prolific  than  man's  greatest 
abundance. 


NATURE'S  MANY  VOICES. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she 

speaks 

A  various  language  :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware. 
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Li 

Ml;-  NOT. 

\Yhen  flowers  first  bedecked  the   earth, 

In  Kden's  happy  l>o\vers, 
The  Lord,  'tis  said,  in  cool  of  day, 

Came  down  among  the  : 

i'-h  I  Ir  gave  its  fitting  name  — 
To  each  a  loving  \v« 
And  blessed  the  garden  He  had  made, 
holding  it  was  good. 

Again,  He  came,  in  cool  of  day, 
And  walked  among  the  flowers  ; 

one  He  saw,  a  blossom  fair, 
\\  as  sad  in  Eden's  bower. 

The  loving  Lord  bent  tenderly, 
raised  its  drooping  head, 
\Vhen,  "  Lord,  my  name  I  have  forgot," 
The  blue-eyed  blossom  said. 

No  bitter  word  the  Master  gave, 

Me  not,"  said 

And,  smiling  on  the  sad,  sweet  flower, 
"  Lo,  this  thy  name  shall  be." 


nemy  to  beauty  is  a  foe  to  nature. 
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CONSIDER  THE  LILIES. 

The  water-lilies  never  grown  in  foul 
water,  and  always  prefer  that  which  is 
in  steady  though  slow  movement,  loving 
especially  the  little  bays  along  the 
edges,  where  they  can  spread  their 
broad  leaves  upon  the  surface  undis- 
turbed, and  expand  their  argent  cups, 
brimming  with  golden  stamens,  to  the 
light  of  the  sun.  Towards  evening 
they  close  their  petals  in  a  kind  of 
sleep,  and  during  the  period  of  their 
highest  life,  which  is  that  of  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  that  is  to 
renew  the  plant,  they  not  only  close, 
but  sink  below  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

L.  GRINDON. 


OUT  IN  THE  WOODS. 

The  place  is  all  awave  with  trees — 
Limes,  myrtles  purple-beaded  ; 

Acacias  having  drunk  the  lees 
Of  the  night-dew,  faint-headed  ; 

And  wan  gray  olive-woods  which  seem 
The  fittest  foliage  for  a  dream. 

E.  B.  BROWNING. 
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THE 
POETRY  OF  EARTH. 


Tli  !  1  KV    OF    EARTH. 

y  of  earth  is  never  dead  ; 
\Yhen  all   the  birds  are  faint  with 

the  hot  sun, 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice 

will  run 

a  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new- 
mown  mead  ; 

is  the  grasshopper's  —  he  takes  the 
lead 

In  summer  luxury. 

KEATS. 


There's  a  world  of  capability 

For  joy,  spread  round  about  us,  meant 

Inviting  us. 

R.  BROWN  I  Nil. 
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LEARN    TO    LOVE. 
Vain  is  the  glory  of  the  sky, 

The  beauty  vain  of  field  and  grove, 
Unless,  while  with  admiring  eye 
We  gaze,  we  also  learn  to  love. 

WORDSWORTH. 


BY   THE    SEA   SHORE. 

Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  foun- 

tain calls  ; 

Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls 
From  wandering  over  the  lea  : 
Out  of  the  live-green  heart  of  the  dells 
They  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells, 
And  thick  with  white  bells  the  clover- 

hill  swells 
High  over  the  full-toned  sea. 

TENNYSON. 


Nature  never  works  like  a  conjuror  — 
in  surprises  —  rarely  by  shocks,  but  by 
infinite  gradations,  so  that  we  live  em- 
bosomed in  sounds  we  do  not  hear,scents 
we  do  not  smell,  spectacles  we  see  not, 
and  by  innumerable  impressions  so 
softly  laid  on  that,  though  important,  we 
do  not  discover  them  until  our  attention 
is  called  to  them. 
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Til!-;   LOVE   • 
ill, 

leart 

in  happi: 

'Tis  to 

joy 

•:ful  and 

the 
sheen 

,;>in^  to  the  ? 

-rill  v.-itli   the    rich  melody  of  birds 
leir  life  <  i.ul 

Ql    in   the 
sto 
ee  a  beauty  in  a  stin 

ieath   the 
whi 
To  see,  ai  ,  and  breathe  thi 

dei 

Of  God's  de  :n  in  the  natural 

:  Id  ! 

\V1I 


:re  never  gives  everything  at  once. 
DK. 
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THE    SEASONS. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to 

thee, 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  genial 

earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and 

sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  in  the  bare 

branch 
Of   mossy    apple-tree,  while    the   nigh 

thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw  ;  whether  the 

eave-drops  fall, 

Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast  ; 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 


Delightful  May,  and  the  young  days  of 

June; 
When  all  the  bloom  and  freshness  of 

the  Spring 
Meet  all  the  Summer's  bright  volupt- 

uousness. 

ATHERSTONE. 


Behold  God  in  Nature!  the  more  He 
gives  us  to  contemplate,,  the  more  He 
gives  us  to  astonish. 


MARCH. 

.iwn  of  df 

May  ! 

All     ! 

rain 

And  i  <A  thorn  s;  I 

Only,  my  1  . 

;  the  hi  i  :•  ray. 

BROWNING. 


NATURE    KKYKALED. 
It  is  the  mystic,  after  all,  who  will 
describe  Nature  most  simply,  because 
:.ost  in  her;  because  he  is  most 
ready  to  believe  that  she  will  reveal  to- 
others the  same  message  which  she  has 
revealed  to  him. 

C.  KINGSLEY. 


EVENTIDE. 

Oh,  pleasant  eventide  ! 
Clouds  on  the  western  side 
Grov  :  hiding  the  warm 

sun  : 
The  bees  and  birds,  their  happy  labours 

done, 
Seek  their  close  nests  and  bide. 

C.  ROSSETTI. 
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THE    FORGET-ME-NOT. 

When  to  the  flowers  so  beautiful 
The  Father  gave  a  name, 

Back  came  a  little  blue-eyed  one 
(All  timidly  it  came)  : 

And  standing  at  its  Father's  feet, 

And  gazing  in  His  face, 

It  said,  in  low  and  trembling  tones, 
*'  Dear  God,  the  name  Thou  gavest  me, 

Alas  !   I  have  forgot." 
Kindly  the  Father  looked  Him  down, 

And  said,  "  Forget  Me  not." 


A  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting 

suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of 

man  : 

.A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 

thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


Keep  a  country  heart 

With  the  lore  of  field  and  spray, 
Ah  !  if  we  could  hear  and  heed  it  — 

All  a  daisy  has  to  say. 
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ABUNDAN 

:  the  thousandth 
lise. 


God  made  the  country,  and  man   made 
the  tov 

t  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue, 

That  ran  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter 

dra 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most 

ind 

And  least   be   threatened   in   the  fields 
and  groves  ? 

COWPBR. 


EARTH'S  "MANY   VOICES. 

Thanks  be  to  God  !    to    Whom    earth 
owes 

Sunshine  and  breeze, 

;i  clad  hill,  t:  repose, 

Streamlets  and  seas. 
The  snowdrop  and  the  Summer  rose, 
The  many-voiced  trees. 
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NEGLIGENCE    OF    NATURE. 

Nor  is  the  mead  unworthy  of  thy  foot 
Full  of  fresh  verdure  and  unnumbered 

flowers, 
The  negligence   of    Nature,  wide,  and 

wild  ; 
Where,  undisguised  by  mimic  Art,  she 

spreads 
Unbounded  beauty  to  the  roving  eye. 

THOMSON. 

civ 

O  world,  as  God  has  made  it  ! 

love  is  beauty  : 
And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and 

love  is  duty. 

R.  BROWNING. 


THE   THRUSH'S   SONG. 

With  what  a  clear 
And  ravishing  sweetness  sung  the  plain- 

tive thrush  ; 

I  love  to  hear  its  delicate  rich  voice, 
Chanting  through   all  the  gloomy  day, 

wrhen  loud 

Amid  the  trees  is  dropping  the  big  rain, 
And  gray  mists  wrap  the  hills  :  —  for  aye 

the  sweeter 

Its  song  is,  when  the  day  is  sad  and  dark. 
LONGFELLOW. 
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CONTEMPLATION. 

Thrice  blessed  is  the  happy  man,  with 

whom 

The  |  '.igality  of  nature, 

•>al;n,  the  bliss,  the  beauty,  and  the 
blo 

The    bounteous    providence    in    ev'ry 
feature, 

call    the    good    Creator    to    His 
creature. 

HOOD. 


A    SPRING    CONCERT. 

There  is  a  concert  in  the  trees, 
There  is  a  concert  on  the  hill, 
re's  melody  in  every  breeze, 
And  music  in  the  murmuring  rill. 
The  shower  ^  past,  the  winds  are  still, 
The  fields  are   green,  the   flowerets 

spring, 

The  birds,  the.  bees,  and  beetles  fill 
The  air  with  harmony,  and  fling 
The  rosied  moisture  of  th< 

In  frolic  flight,  from  wing  to  wing; 

!er  as  he 

!  airy  web  from  bough  to  bough, 
In  vain  the  little  artist  grir 
Their  joy  in  his  destruction  r. 

J.  BETHUNE. 
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THE    DEW. 

The  dew  upon  the  tender  crops, 
Like  pearlis  white  and  round, 

Or,  like  to  melted  silver  drops, 
Refreshis  all  the  ground. 

ALEXANDER  HUME. 


SPRING    IS    HERE. 

Spring  is  here. 

Earth  is  dry  to  the  centre 

But  Spring  a  new  comer, 

A  Spring  rich  and  strange, 

Shall  make  the  winds  blow 
Round  and  round, 
Through  and  through, 
Here  and  there,  till  the  air 
And  the  ground 

Shall  be  filled  with  life  anew. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


HUMILITY. 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 
Builds  on  the  ground,  her  lonely  nest; 

And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 
Sings  in   the  shade  when  all  things 
rest. 
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THE   OR]  IIKAY: 

i   high, 
With  all  the  blue  etht 

hilling  fi. 
urn. 

Does  his  Cr< 

:  y  land 

of  an  Almighty  hand. 
Soon  as  the  e\ 
The  ;ale, 

•  listening  earth 
;ory  of  her  birth  ; 
Whilst  all  th<  it  round  her  burn. 

.  ilanets  in  their  turn, 
•11  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spr-ad  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 
What,  though  in  solemn  silence  all 

e,  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  ; 
What,  though  no  real  voice  or  sound 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ; 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  .a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 

hand  that  made  ;  .me." 

J.  ADDISON 


ry  of  the  Earth  is  never  dead. 


re  and  wisdom  always  say  the  same. 
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THE   TEACHING  OF  NATURE, 

You  will  find  something  far  greatei 

in  the  woods  than  you  will  find  in  books. 

Stones  and  trees  will   teach  you  that 

which  you  will  never  learn  from  masters. 

BERNARD. 


JOYS    OF    LIFE. 
Flowers  are  lovely  ;  love  is  flower-like, 

Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  ; 
Oh,  the  joys   that   came  down  shower- 

like, 

Of  friendship,  love,  and  liberty, 
Ere  I  was  old. 

COLERIDGE. 


SPRINGTIDE. 

The  Spring  is  coming  round  —  the  buds 

have  burst, 
And    in   the  coppice  path,  and  in   the 

bower, 
The  leaping  spray  of  sunlight  leaf  in- 

wrought 
Sports   to   the   gentle    bidding   of    the 

breeze 

The  full  blown  primroses,  and  playfully 
The  tender  drooping  wood  anemonies 
Toss  to  the  breeze  in  turn  their  silver 

bells. 

H.  ALFORD. 
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LOOK  AROUND. 

There  i  nmd 

US — a  calm  and  holy  ri-ligion  in  the  un- 
breathing  thi:  liich  man 

would  do  well  to  imh; 

J.  RUSKIN. 
**) 

SPRINGTIDE. 

\\'ho  was  it  that  so  lately  said — 
All  pulses  in  thine  heart  were  dead 

Old  Karth    that  now  in  festal  robes 
Appearest,  as  a  bride  new  wed  ? 

rapt  so  late  in  winding  sheet, 
My  winding  sheet,  oh  !  where  is  fled  ? 
Lo  !  'tis  an  emerald  carpet  now 

Where  the  young  monarch,  Spring, 

may  tread. 

All  that  was  sleepy  is  awake, 

.d  all  is  living  that  was  dead. 
Oh !    thou,  who   say'st    thy  sore  heart 

ne'er 
\Yith  verdure  can  again  be  spread; 

Oh  !  thou  who  mournest  them  that  sleep 

Low  lying  in  an  earthly  bed, 
Look  out  on  the  reviving  world 

ul  see  new  hopes  within  the  bud. 

K.  TRKNCH. 
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APRIL. 

Of  all  the  months  that  fill  the  year, 

Give  April's  month  to  me  ; 
For  earth  and  sky  are  then  so  filled 

With  sweet  variety. 

L.E.L. 


GROWTH. 

Nature  gives  to  every  time  and  season 
some  beauties  of  its  own  ;  and  from 
morning  till  night,  as  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  is  but  a  succession  of  changes 
so  gentle  and  easy  that  we  consciously 
mark  their  progress. 

C.  DICKENS. 

civ 

SPRINGTIME. 

Never  yet  was  a  springtime, 
Late  though  lingered  the  snow, 

That  the  sap  stirred  not  at  the  whisper 
Of  the  south  wind,  sweet  and  low  ; 

Never  yet  was  a  springtime 
When  the  buds  forgot  to  blow. 

Ever  the  wings  of  the  summer 
Are  folded  under  the  mould  ; 

Life  that  has  known  no  dying 
Is  Love's,  to  have  and  to  hold, 

Till,  sudden,  the  bourgeoning  Easter  ! 
The  song  !  the  green  and  the  gold  ! 
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SPRIN 

The    beauty    of   all    beautiful    places 

But  the  life 

in    the    lowliest     livii.  -in    the 

t    moss    which    puts  forth  a  fresh 

iy—  in    the    little    leaf 

ii   has  burst   the  gummy  casing  in 

1    yesterday,  and 

flutters  in  the  air  and  sun  to-day,  with 
the  crumples  of  its  long  winter  packing 
not  yet  fluttered  out  of  it  —  in  the  tremb- 
-nowdrup,  which  a  touch  can  crush, 
but  which  all  the  of  the  inani- 

mate earth  could  not  keep  from  bursting 
up  into  the  sunshine  —  life  in  its  lowliest 
development  says,  not  God  has  been 
here,  but  God  is  here;  not  only  "The 
•  •r's  hand  has  been  on  us,  do  you 
not  see  the  perfection  of  His  work?" 
but  "The  life  of  the  Life-giver  is 
breathing  through  us,  do  you  not  feel 
the  joy  of  His  presence  ?  "  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  go  much  deeper  into  the 
heart. 

WM.  CHARLES. 


ileys  are  emblems  of  the  lowly 
modesty  of  true  deep  science  ;  for  the 
grandest  men  bow  lowliest  in  reverence 
before  the  Eternal  Lord. 
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A   SONG   OF   SPRING. 

Primroses  deck  the  mossy  banks, 

And  violets  scent  the  air, 
The  lark  trills  forth  her  song  of  thanks, 

For  spring  is  everywhere. 

Gay  wealth  of  colour  glads  the  eye, 
Rich  wealth  of  sound  the  ear  ; 

And  beauties  all  around  us  lie, 
Now  spring  is  everywhere. 

The  beech  bursts  forth  in  verdant  grace, 

The  golden  gorse  is  fair, 
And  larches  wave  their  feathery  lace, 

Now  spring  is  everywhere. 

The  thrushes  are  no  longer  dumb, 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear, 
The  cuckoo  calls  to  say  she's  come — 
-    Now  spring  is  everywhere. 

We,  too,  would  join  the  bird's  sweet 

song, 

So  blithe  and  free  from  care : 
For  joy  that  life  is  full  and  strong, 
That  spring  is  everywhere. 

L.  BUDGEN. 


APRIL. 

Again  the  blackbirds  sing,  the  streams 
Wake.laughing  from  their  winter  dreams 
And  tremble  in  the  April  showers, 
The  tassel  of  the  maple  flowers. 

J.  G.  WHITTIER. 
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VILLAGE    LIl 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  even- 

ing's close 
Up  yonder  lull  the  village  murmur  rose. 

re   as    I    pass'd  with  cart-less  steps 

an 

The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from 

below  : 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid 

SU: 

The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their 

young, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbl'd  o'er  the 

pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from 

school, 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the 

whispering  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh,  that  spoke  the  vacant 

mind. 

O.  GOLDSMITH 


THE    ROSE. 

For  though  through  all  the  vale  outside, 

Things  were  as  in  April  tide  ; 
:  daffodils  and  cowslips  grew, 
'  hidden,  the  March  violets  blew. 

Within  the  bounds  of  that  sweet  close, 

\\  as  trellised  the  bewilding  rose. 
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THE   JOY   OF    MORNING, 

Morning,  morning  on  the  mountains, 

Golden-vestured,  snowy-browed  ! 
Morning  light  of  clear  resplendence, 

Shining  forth  without  a  cloud  ; 
Morning  songs  of  jubilation, 

Thrilling  through  the  crystal  air  ; 
Morning  joy  upon  all  faces, 

New  and  radiant,  fresh  and  fair. 


GOD'S    EARTH. 

The    earth,  with  its    store   of  wonders 

untold, 
Almighty  !  thy  power  hath  founded  of 

old, 
Hath  stablished  it  fast  by  a  changless 

decree, 
And  round  it  hath  cast,  like  a  mantle, 

the  sea. 

Thy   bountiful   care   what   tongue  can 

recite  ? 
It  breathes  in  the  air,  it  shines  in  the 

light, 
It  streams  from  the  hills,  it  descends  to 

the  plain, 
And  sweetly  distils  [in  the  dew  and  the 

rain. 

R.  GRANT 
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Till-:    STUDY   OF   NA 

>>f  comb; 

•irs   by   closely  st; 
mid   oft< 

knew  what  he  ow<  v  insects. 

:    ;uul    ;i 
;i    lieu   of    p< 

;    the 

cottage  walls  of  his  native  village,  which 
:th   his  skett  :  :alk  ; 

and     iK-njamin    \\'est     made     his 
brushes  out  of  a  cat's  tail. 


Til!  r-ME-NOT. 

of  unpretending  hue, 
:  pallitl  !>' 

erest  'mid  the  he 
Through  tufted  grass  —  'neath  hawthorn 

-de  : 

I  U-nant  of  tb< 
-unny  bank,  I 

r  of  the  lovely 

J.  A. 


when 
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MARCH. 

The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 
With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing 
skies  ; 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast, 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flieSc 

Ah  !  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 
Wild  stormy  month,  in  praise  of  thee  ; 

Yet,  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

BRYANT. 


CHRISTMAS    ROSES. 

Roses  blooming  in  December, 
Blooming  on  a  cottage  wall, 

Lovely  are  those  simple  flowers, 
Nature's  kindly  gift  to  all. 

How  they  cheer  in  winter  weather, 
When  the  days  are  dark  and  drear 

Often  flowers  soothe  in  sickness, 
And  when  set  by  friends  most  dear. 

Bring  a  fragrant  message  with  thee, 
Breathe  of  hope,  of  memories  past 

And  altho'  the  flowers  will  wither, 
Yet  their  influence  still  will  last. 

M.  A.  BARNES. 
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NOT   A   TRI-! 

•.nt,  a  l<*af.  a   blossom,  but  contains 
:o  volume.     \'.  "ad  and  read, 

n,  and  still  find  something 
nr 


A    ROSEBUD. 

:ay  fellows  of  sunbeams, 
Who  does  not  bless  your  bloom  ? 
The  children  in  the  meadow, 
The  sick  man  in  his  room. 

The  youthful  lover  treasures, 

A  rose  which  after  years, 
Shall  show  all  dry  and  withered 

Though  often  wet  with  tears. 

civ 

THE    CAGE   OF   SONG. 

!s  are  singing  round  my  window, 

s  the  sweetest  ever  heard, 
I  hang  my  cage  there  daily, 
I  never  catch  a  bird. 

So  with  thoughts  my  brain  is  teeming, 

i  they  sing  there  all  day  long  ; 
But  they  never  fold  their  pinions 
In  the  little  cage  of  song. 
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THE    MOUNTAIN. 

They   stand,  the   witness   of  Almighty 

power, 

God's  mountain  ranges,lofty  and  sublime 
All    who    perceive     their     true 

magnificence, 
Long,  on  their  tops  to  be — as  if 

from  thence 

Twere   but   a  single  step  to  heaven's 
bright  clime. 

What  is  the  longing  that  more  active 

grows  ? 

As  we  upon  the  mountains  fix  our  eyes, 
It  is  that  something  in  the  human 

breast, 
Which  from  the  earth  draws  with 

the  sweet  unrest, 
Of  deep  presentment  unto  the  skies. 


BEAUTY. 

Everything  that  is  beautiful  is  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  apart  from  praises.  Is  such 
a  thing  as  an  emerald  made  worse  than 
it  was  if  it  is  not  praised?  or  gold,  ivory, 
purple,  a  lyre,  or  little  things — a  flower, 
a  shrub  ? 

M.  AURELIUS. 
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Tin-:   si  LI 

•it'll  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills, 
Tl:  gv  ; 

•ii,  which  summer 

Bow. 

is  dumbl:  icy  nest 

While  shoo'  ugh  the  air, 

Thy  .its 

.!mly  on  dear  happy  vale, 
Sleep  on  a  little  while; 

:i  glide  voice 
Shall  wake  thee  with  a  smile. 


APPLE    BLOSSOMS. 

Oh,  the  apple-blossom  time, 

When  the  bluebells'  merry  chime 
is  of  deeper  gladness  coming 
In  the  summer's  golden  prin 
Oh,  the  lights  that  come  and  go 
Through  the  rosy-tinted  snow, 
from  the  laden  branches 
ary  hearts  below. 

-  of  that  radiant  morrow, 
When  the  storms  of  life  shall  cease, 
And  the  rugged  boughs  of  sorrow 
.  d  of  peace  ! 
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SOLITUDE. 

The  lovely  dell,  where  Solitude  has  a 
temple  vocal  with  the  crystal  brooklet 
and  the  peerless  notes  of  the  nightingale, 
as  the  moonbeams  silver  the  foliage  and 
sleep  on  the  trilling  waters  ;  the  grand 
old  mountains  and  towering  cliffs,  crim- 
soned at  eventide  with  roseate  glory,  are 
the  poems  of  nature,  as  they  are  her 
gems  and  monuments  —  they  are  episodes 
of  beauty  and  grandeur  amid  the  ordin- 
ary utilities  of  life.  Mountains  are 
emblems  of  human  genius,  as  it  rises 
above  the  common  levels  of  society,  and 
ascends,  like  cloud-capped  summits,  into 
the  very  solitudes  of  heaven. 


LIFE'S    DESERTS. 

It  is  in  human  life  as  it  is  in  nature. 
The  vineyard  comes  through  the  wilder- 
ness. The  vineyards  of  nature  are  all 
owing  to  its  wildernesses.  The  world 
owes  as  much  to  its  deserts  as  its  corn- 
lands  and  vineyards.  Nowhere  are  the 
colours  of  nature  more  vivid  than  in  the 
leafless  desert. 

H.  MACMILLAN. 
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MAY-TIM] 

Clearly   the    blue    river   chimes  in    its 
flo* 

:der  my  eye, 

Warmly  and   broadly   the  south  winds 
are  blou 

Over  the  sky  ; 

One  after  another  the  white  clouds  are 
fleeting, 

ihis   May  morning  in  joy- 
ance  is  beating 

Full  merrily  ; 
Yet  all  things  must  die. 
The  stream  will  cease  to  flow, 
The  wind  will  cease  to  blow, 
The  clouds  will  cease  to  fleet, 
The  heart  will  cease  to  beat  ; 
For  all  things  must  die. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


OCTOBER. 

"  Rest    in    the   Lord  !"  Sweet  word  of 

truth  — 

A  word  for  age,  a  word  for  youth  ; 
A  word  for  all  the  weary  world  — 
A  banner-word,  by  love  unfurled. 

Then  cease,  ye  wearied  ones  of  earth, 
To  slave  for  pleasure,  gain,  or  mirth  ; 

down  your  load  of  vanities, 
And  welcome  God's  realities. 
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FOR    EVER   AND    A    DAY. 

I  lingered  by  the  brooklet 

And  heard  its  merry  song, 
Where  flow'rs  were  blooming  gaily, 

And  summer  hours  were  long  ; 
And  as  it  rippled  onwards, 

Adown  the  sunny  way, 
It  sang  of  love  and  gladness, 

For  ever  and  a  day. 
I  watched  beside  the  brooklet, 

When  winter's  wind  blew  chill, 
And  dark  the  shadows  gathered, 

On  meadowland  and  hill  ; 
But  on  the  brooklet  rippled, 

And  still  it  sang  alway, 
Of  hope  to  cheer  the  night  watch, 

For  ever  and  a  day. 
And  so  'mid  lights  and  shadows 

The  brooklet  ripples  by, 
Tho'  tears  may  fall  with  sundown, 

Tho'  clouds  may  veil  the  sky. 
It  sings  to  guide  the  wand'rer, 

To  bless  the  weary  way, 
It  sings  of  peace  and  gladness, 

For  ever  and  a  day. 

A.  HANCOCK. 


If  Nature  is  twenty  years  building 
our  bodies,  let  us  grudge  no  needful 
time  to  build  our  minds. 
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Tin;    POETRY  in. 

11   the   birds   art;  faint  with  the 

And    hide   in   cooling    I  .   lice  will 

run 
From   hedge  to  hedge  about   the 

mown  n. 
That  is  t  iopper's  —  he  takes  the 

lead 

.miner  luxury,  —  he  has  never  done 
With   his  delights,   for  when  tired   out 

with  fun, 
He  rests  :>eneath  some  pleasant 

weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never  : 

I  lone  winter  .  .vhen  the  frost 

Has  wro;.  lience,  from  the  stove 

there  shrills 
The  cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing 

ever, 

.eems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
The  grasshopper's  among  son. 

hills. 

J.  KEATS. 


The  life  of  Nature  is  the  thought  of 
God  diffused  through  creation,  and  is 
the  perpetual  <  >f  the  Divine 
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THE   WALL-FLOWER. 

I  will  not  praise  the  often-flattered  rose, 
Or,  virgin-like,  with    blushing   charms 

half  seen, 
Or  when,  in  dazzling  splendour,  like  a 

queen, 

All  her  magnificence  of  state  she  shows  ; 
No,   nor    that    nun-iike  lily  which   but 

blows 
Beneath   the   valley's   cool   and  shady 

screen  ; 
Nor  yet  the  sun-flower,  that  with  warrior 

mien 

Still  eyes  the  orb  of  glory  where  it  glows; 
But  thou,  neglected  Wall-flower  !  to  my 

breast 
And  Muse  art  dearest,  wildest,  sweetest 

flower  ! 

To  whom  alone  the  privilege  is  given 
Proudly  to  root  thyself  above  the  rest  ; 
As  Genius  does,  and  from   thy  rocky 

tower 
Lend  fragrance  to  the  purest  breath  of 

heaven. 

T.  DOUBLEDAY. 


How  rich  is  Nature  who  scatters  from 
a  single  oak-tree  as  provender  for  pigs 
what  would  plant  the  whole  planet  into 
an  oak  -forest. 
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MX. 
Autumn  spreads  her  fields  of  gold,, 

See  earth  ...inns  unfold 

Beneath  her  magic  hand  ! 

If    HUNT. 


AUTUMN    WOODS. 

in  the  northern  ^ 

The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone,. 
The  woods  of  Autumn,  all  around  our 
vale, 

I  hive  put  their  glory  on. 

The  mountains,  that  infold 
In  their  wide  sweep  the  coloured  land- 

scape round, 

Seem  groups  of  giant  kings,  in  purple* 
and  gold, 

;ard  the  enchanted  ground 

I  roam  the  -woods  that  crown 
upland,  where  the  mingled  splen- 
dours g! 

ie  gay  company  of  trees  look 
do  \ 

On  the  green  fields  below. 

My  steps  are  not  alone 
In  these  bright  walks;  the  sweet  south- 
west at  play, 
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Flies,  rustling,  where  the  painted  leaves 
are  strown 

Along  the  winding  way. 

And  far  in  heaven,  the  while, 
The  sun,  that  sends  that  gale  to  wander 

here, 

Pours  out  on  the  fair  earth  his  quiet 
smile,  — 

The  sweetest  of  the  year. 

W.  C.  BRYANT. 


THE    STREAMLET. 
Hid  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  hills, 
Springs    the    clear    fountain    of    swift- 
flowing  rills  ; 

Clasped  by  the  mosses 
It  stealthily  creeps  through  the  roots  of 
the  tree, 

And  eagerly  crosses 
The  wild  rocks  before  it,  in  haste  to  be 

free  ; 
And  this  is  the  end  of  its  coming  and 

going, 

This  is  the  end  of  the  wood-fountain's 
flowing  ; 

On  the  broad  billows  tossed, 
Its  ripples  are  lost 

In  the  thousand-fathomed  —  the  bounti 
ful  sea  ! 

F.  B.  HARRIS. 
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AUTUMN, 

indered  by  a  lonely  woodland  pool 

iy  : 

cd  in  colours  of 
dei 

\Yhi  1  that  glassy  mirror,  calm 

:J  cool. 
Mild  Autumn  called  me  to  her  tranquil 

school, 

That  1  mi-jlit  le;<n;  a  !  easonab;< 
The  soothing  message  of  her  softer 

The  tender  meaning  of  her  gentle  rule. 

"  Life's  Autumn  duly  prize,"  she  seemed 
to  s 

mourn  the  fading  years  which 
breathe  of  rest  ; 

the  green  tree  borders  not 
thy 
The  red  may  yet  be  mirrored  in  thy 

brea 
A  milder  sunshine  round  thy  footsteps 

play, 

And  with  a  deeper  calm  thy  days  be 
blest  !  " 

RICHARD   WILTON. 


ire  Nature's  hymns,  with  which, 
in  her  insrr:  vets  the  sun. 

HEINE. 
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A    LESSON 
FROM   AUTUMN    LEAVES. 

If  ever  in  Autumn  a  pensiveness  falls 
upon  us  as  the  leaves  drift  by  in  their 
fading,  may  we  not  wisely  look  up  in 
hope  to  their  mighty  monuments  ? 
Behold,  how  fair,  how  far  prolonged,  in 
arch  and  aisle,  the  avenues  of  the  valleys, 
the  fringes  of  the  hills  !  so  stately  —  so 
eternal  ;  the  joy  of  man,  the  comfort  of 
all  living  creatures,  the  glory  of  the 
earth  —  they  are  but  the  monuments  of 
those  poor  leaves  that  flit  faintly  past 
us  to  die.  Let  them  not  pass  without 
our  understanding  their  last  counsel  and 
example:  that  we  also,  careless  of  monu- 
ment by  the  grave,  may  build  it  in  the 
world  —  monument  by  which  men  may 
be  taught  to  remember,  not  where  we 
died,  but  where  we  lived. 

J.  RUSKIN. 


WINTER. 

John  Frost,  old  Nature's  jeweller,  hath 

beautified  the  seas, 
And   the   lustre   of    his    fretwork    was 

twinkling  on  the  trees 
As   we   rambled   o'er  the  meadows  in 

meditative  ease. 
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A    REVERIE, 

It  \v 

rejoice  in  its  tranquility  ; 

:o  the  \v 
Till  the  rich  crimson  blushed  upon  its 

brc 

:mg,  lovingly,  the  wave  and  sky, 
Like  Hope  content,  in  its  delight  to  die. 

L,  I-:.  L. 


IN    ATTTMN. 

Now  that  the  birds  are  gone 

Th:r  i:mmer  through, 

vl  11  >w  that,  one  by  one, 
The-  e  going  too, 

!1  their  beaut;  how 

fade  forever  when  they  go  ? 
Nay  ;  what  is  heard  and  seen, 

In  time  mus: 

But  beauty,  born  within—- 
The blossom  of  a  day, 
to  its  hiding-place  again 
Retires,  forever  to  remain. 

JOHN    B.  TABB. 


There  is  in  Nature  just  as  much,  or 
as  little,  as  the  soul  of  each  can  see  in 
her. 

SH  ERR  IFF. 
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THE   SWEETEST   HOME. 

At  set  of  sun  when  Autumn  winds  are 

hush'd 
And  weary  flowers  close  their  drooping 

eyes, 
Whispers  of  heaven's  rest  make  music 

sweet 
Like  distant  echoes  from  the  harp  of 

gold. 

Nature  sings  low  her  lullaby  of  peace 
To  all  the  tir'd  world. 


THE   VIOLET. 

Oh  faint,  delicious,  spring-time  violet, 

Thine  odour,  like  a  key, 
Turns  noiselessly  in  memory's  wards  to 

let 

A  thought  of  sorrow  free. 
The  breath  of  distant  fields  upon  my 

brow 

Blows  through  that  open  door, 
The  sound  of  wind-borne   bells,  more 

sweet  and  low 
And  sadder  than  of  yore. 
It  comes  afar,  from  that  beloved  place, 

And  that  beloved  hour, 
When  life  hung  ripening  in  love's  golden 

grace, 
Like  grapes  above  a  bower. 
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:  ing  goe  through  its  reedy 

.ss, 

id, 
:  in  the  sky-  <  ions, 

\Vhy   hast  thou  opened  that  forbidden 

From  which  I  ever  flee  ? 

I  oy  !  O   Love  that  art  no 
re, 
Let  my  vexed  spirit  be  ! 

>let  !   thy  odour  through  my  brain 
Hath  se.  :ul  stun-  to  grief 

-unny  day,  as  if  a  curse  did  stain 
Thy  velvet  L< 

\V.  \V.  STORY. 


VARIETY, 

The  year's  monotonous  ?    The  same 
old  :liers,  and  aspects 

of    Nature?  :hing    new    to 

admire  or  wonder  at  ?  The  monotony  is 
in  our  eyesight  ;  which  goes  on  seeing 
nothing  but  the  common  and  invariable 
things;  simply  because,  from  long  fam- 
iliarity, these  are  the  easy  things  to  see. 
Hut  these  are  only  the  frame  of  the 
picture;  the  picture  is  never  twice  alike. 

ILL. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

I  am  content  to  know  that  God  is  great, 
And  Lord  of  fish  and  fowl,  of  air  and 

sea  — 

Some  little  points  are  misty.    Let  them 
wait. 

I  well  can  wait,  when  upland,  wood,  and 

dell, 
Are  full  of  speckled  thrushes,  great 

with  song, 

And  fox-gloves  chime  each  purple  velvet 
bell. 

Ah,  let  me  live  among  the  birds  and 

bloom, 

Of  hazel  copses  and  enchanted  woods, 
'Till  death  shall  toll  me  to  the  common 

tomb. 

Give  me  no  coat  of  arms,  no  pomp,  no 

pride, 

But  violets  only,  and  the  rustic  joys, 
That  throne  content  along  the  country- 
side. 

NORMAN   GALE. 


Autumn  is  the  year's  last  loveliest 
smile,  and  when  Summer  gathers  up  her 
robes,  and  like  a  dream  of  beauty  glides 
away. 
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TIM  [CINE    OF    NATUKK. 

—  More  servants  wait  on  man 
Than  hill  take  notice  of.  —  In  every  path 
He  treads  down  that  which  doth   him 

befriend, 

\Vhrn  s;  him  pale  and  wan, 

Oh,  Mighty   Love!   Man  is  one  world, 

and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him. 


THK    DAWN    OF   SUMMER. 

slow  degrees  the  summer  bloomed. 
Green  came  instead  of  white;  rainbows 
instead  of  icicles.  The  grounds  about 
Hall  seemed  the  incarnation  of  a 
summer  which  had  taken  years  to  ripen 
to  its  perfection.  The  very  grass  seemed 
to  have  aged  into  perfect  youth  in  that 
"  haunt  of  ancient  peace  ;  "  for  surely 
nowhere  else  was  such  thick,  delicate- 
bladed,delicate-coloured  grass  to  be  seen. 
Gnarled  old  trees  of  May  stood  like 
altars  of  smoking  perfume,  or  each  like 
one  million-petalled  flower  of  upheaved 
whiteness  —  or  of  tender  rosiness,  as  if 
the  snow  which  had  covered  it  in  winter 
had  sunk  in  and  gathered  warmth  from 
the  life  of  the  tree,  and  now  crept  out 
again  to  adorn  the  summer.  The  long 
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loops  of  the  laburnum  hung  heavy  with 
gold  towards  the  sod  below  ;  and  the  air 
was  full  of  the  fragrance  of  the  young 
leaves  of  the  limes.  Down  in  the  valley 
below,  the  daisies  shone  in  all  the  mead- 
ows ;  varied  with  the  buttercup  and  the 
celandine  ;  while  in  damp  places  grew 
large  pimpernels,  and  all  along  the  sides 
of  the  river  the  meadow-sweet  stood 
amongst  the  reeds  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  water,  breathing  out  the  odours  of 
dreamful  sleep.  The  clumsy  pollards 
were  each  one  mass  of  undivided  green. 
The  mill-wheel  had  regained  its  knotty 
look,  with  its  moss  and  its  dip  and  drip, 
as  it  yielded  to  the  slow  water,  which 
would  have  let  it  alone  but  that  there 
was  no  other  way  out  of  the  land  to  the 
sea. 

G.  MACBETH. 


"  Who   looks    through    Nature    up   to 

Nature's  God  ?  " 
But  not  by  carelessly  holding  the  teles- 

cope. 
Nature  is  a  telescope  that  will  not  show 

you 
God  unless  you  know  how  to  look  for 

Him. 

T.  T.  LYNCH. 
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GOD    IN    NATli 

If  Nature  is  not  spiritual  to  you 
because  you  a  inuial.    If  YOU  do 

•ath  of  Jesus  in  the  balmy 
air,  and  in  the  odours  of  t]  --n,  it 

is  be«  I  breath  is  too  little  in  you. 

If  you  find  not  God  in  the  meadow  and 
in  the  growing  corn,  it  is  because  you 
go  to  the  fields  without  Hiir. 

J.  PULSFORD. 


And  the  poet,  faithful  and  far-seeing, 

Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 
Of  the  self-same,  universal  being 

Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and 
heart. 

LONGFELLOW. 


THK    SOWER'S    HOPE. 

See,  full  of  hope,  thou  trustest  to  the 

earth 
The  golden  seed,  and  waitest  till  the 

spring 

Summons  the  buried  to  a  happier  birth; 

Hut  in  time's  furrow  duly  scattering, 

Think'st    thou    how   deeds,  by   wisdom 

sown,  may  be 
Silently  ripened  for  eternity. 

SCHILLER. 
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WHAT  THE    BIRDS   SAY. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?  The 

sparrow,  the  dove, 
The  linnet  and  thrush  say  :  "  I  love  and 

I  love  !  " 
In  winter  they're  silent,  the  wind  is  so 

strong  ; 
What  it  says  I  don't  know  but  it  sings 

a  loud  song. 
But   green   leaves,  and   blossoms,  and 

sunny  warm  weather, 
And  singing  and  loving,  all  come  back 

together. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brim  full  of  gladness 

and  love, 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky 

above, 
That  he  sings  and  he  sings,  and  forever 

sings  he 
"  I  love  my  Love  and  my  Love  loves 

me." 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


HAPPINESS. 

To  watch  the  corn  grow  and  the 
blossoms  set;  to  draw  breath  over  plough- 
share or  spade  ;  to  read,  to  think,  to  love, 
to  hope,  to  pray  ;  these  are  the  things 
that  make  men  happy. 

JOHN  RUSKIN 
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SEPTEMBER. 

>nth  of  months!    O  halcyon  days 
.tion  of  earth's  brightest  dreams! 
n  heart  and  soul  are  steeped  in  wine 
Pressed  from  the  sun's  refulgent  beams! 
All  Nature  "holds  high  carnival  " 
Robing  herself  in  gala  dress, 
And  earth,  with  loving  smile  returns 
The  lingering  Summer's  nartimr  kiss, 

A'  ITT. 


How  bravely  Autumn  paints  upon  the 

sky    ' 
The  gorgeous  forms  of  Summer  which 

is  fled! 

Hues  of  all  flowers  that  in  their  ashes  lie, 
Trophied   in   that  fair  light  whereon 

they  fed, 

Tulip  and  hyacinth  and  sweet  rose 
red. 

THOMAS    HOOD. 


THE   VIOLK 

God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers 

every  year 
When  the  Spring  wind  blows  o'er  the 

pleasant  places  ; 

The  same  loved  flowers  lift  up  the  same 
loved  faces  — 

The  violet  is  here  ! 
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NATURE'S   TOUCH. 

With  finest  ministrations,  thou  O  Nature 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered 

child  ; 

Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 
Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breath- 

ing sweets, 
The  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and 

•    waters, 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 
To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 
Amid  the  general  dance  and  minstrelsy  ; 
But  bursting  into  tears  wins  back  his 

way  — 

His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonised 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and 
beauty. 

COLERIDGE. 


SEA   VOICES. 

The  sea  !  the  sea  !  the  solemn  sea  ! 

It  has  a  voice  for  all  ; 
And  even  to  hearts  of  happiest  glee 

May  sober  thoughts  recall. 
To  me  it  speaks  of  distant  days, 

Of  vanished  hopes  and  fears  :  — 
Who  silently  can  on  it  gaze 

With  eyes  undimmed  by  tears  ? 

BARTON. 
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MO 

•;ps  upon 

this  bank  ! 
Here  we  will  .ounds  of 

music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness,  i.nd  the 

night, 

Become  the  touches  oi  :ony. 

Sit,  Jes^, 

heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  [>ati:ies 
There's  not  ti 

behold'st 

in  his  motion  like  an  :in<;  ••  ' 
Still  ({airing  to   l;  :eru- 

bims  : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immori 
But,  whilst  this  mudd1  '-:cay 

Doth  grossly  clo<<  -.not  hear 

it. 


Till;   VALLEY. 
\Yhi!e  far  beneath. 

boundle  ,,ls, 

In  loose  luxurianct 
A  th<>!:sand  tumbl:" 

er  veins  the 

.ndant  through  th-  :ass. 

. 
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OCTOBER. 

There  are  vapours  in  the  sky 
When  the  day-break  opes  its  eye, 
There  are  vapours  round  the  sun 
Ere  the  hastening  day  is  done. 
Yet  October,  pale  and  sere, 
Show  to  me  of  all  the  year 
Now  declining  to  its  rest, 
Art  the  lowliest,  sweetest,  best  ; 
To  the  spirit's  musings  holy, 
Gentle  month  of  melancholy. 


Let  Nature  be  our  first  teacher,  and 
if  we  submit  ourselves  to  her  eloquent 
lessons,  so  patiently  given,  there  shall 
come  in  upon  us  another  voice,  and  yet 
not  another  —  the  voice  that  made  Nature 
will  interpret  Nature,  and  the  voice  that 
made  Nature  will  not  keep  Heaven  from 
us. 

DR.  PARKER. 


FRESH    AIR. 

The  only  speech  ever  made  in  Parlia- 
ment by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  to  request 
someone  to  open  the  window.  And  a 
great  speech  it  was  —  worthy  of  the 
discoverer  of  the  true  system  of  the 
universe. 
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A   QUESTION. 

"  Who  can  paint 

Like  Nature  ?  dm  imagination  boast, 
Amid  his  gay  creation,  hues  like  these 

And  c  ;in  he  mix  them  with  that  match- 

less skill, 

And  lay  them  on  so  delicately  fine, 
And  bow  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows  ?  " 


NOVEMBER. 

The  flush  of  landscape  is  o'er, 

The  brown  leaves  are  shed  on  the  way,. 

The  dye  of  the  lone  mountain  flower 
Grows  wan,  and  betokens  decay. 

All  silent  the  song  of  the  thrush, 

Bewilder'd,  she  cowers  in  the  dale  ; 

The  blackbird  sits  lone  on  the  bush, 
The  fall  of  the  leaf  they  bewail. 


The  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale  1 
Why    then  comes  in   the  sweet  o'  the 

year; 

For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's 
pale. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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THE    SNOWDROP. 

The    Snowdrop   is   the    herald   of    the 

flowers, 
Sent  with  its  small  white  flag  of  truce 

to  plead 

For  its  beleaguered  brethren  ;  suppliantly 
It  prays  stern  winter  to  withdraw  his 

troop 
Of  winds  and  blustering  storms  ;    and 

having  won 

A  smile  of  promise  from  its  pitying  face, 
Returns  to  tell  the  issue  of  its  errand 
To  the  expectant  host. 

WESTWOOD. 


FLOWERS. 

God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring 

forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree 

Without  a  flower  at  all  ; 
Then    wherefore,    wherefore    are    they 

made 

All  dyed  in  rainbow  light, 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  skill, 
.  Upspringing  day  and  night  ? 
To  comfort  man,  to  whisper  hope, 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim, 
For  He  who  careth  for  the  flowers, 
.  Must  much  more  care  for  him. 
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Till-:   MORNING    HOUR, 

The  morn,  th<  mrn, 

With    breath    all    incense    and   with 

cheeks  all  bl. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful 

And   living  trth   contain'd  no 

tomb.  BY1 


\I>   ROJ 

faded  roses,  faintly  fragrant  yet, 
Though    many    a    year    has    glided 

ftly  by 
Since   first   your  petals,  all   with  dew- 

dn  . 

Were    gathered    'neath    a    cloudless 
summer  sky. 

Poor  withered  roses,  lying  lonely  here, 
Forgotten  in  this  old  blue  china  jar, 
Unseen,  unheeded  through  each  chang- 

ing \ 

i  haunted  with  the  breath  of  days 

afar. 

The  sweetness  of  the  vanished  summer 

hoi; 
The  drowsy  calm  of  sunny  noontide 

air 
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DEAD  ROSES. 

Hangs  round  the  dry  brown  leaves  that 

once  were  flowers — 
Sad  ghosts  of  blossoms  then  so  very 
fair. 

Oh,  dear  dead  roses,  links  with  days 

long  past, 
When  all  the  world  was  young,  and 

fresh,  and  sweet, 
Illumined  by  sunshine — far  too  bright 

to  last, 

For  youth  and  gladness  fly  on  pinions 
fleet. 

Old  dreams  come  back,  as  musingly  I 

press 
My  fingers  'mid  your  petals  dim  and 

brown, 
And   touch   them  fondly  with  a  light 

caress, 

Recalling  days  ere  Fortune  learned 
to  frown. 

Alas  !  poor  roses,  life  for  you  and  me 
Soon  left  the  sunshine  and  the  garden 

bowers 
And  sought  the  shadows  ;    but  love's 

memory 

Still   keeps   the    fragrance   of  those 
golden  hours. 

MAUD   E.   SARGENT. 
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NATURE'S  VOICES. 


SPKIN 

Softly,  softly  I  would  tread 
Through  the  spinney,  while  o'erhead 
iered  folk  arc  singing,  singing, 

*  Build  with   :  ,  build  \vith   me.' 

!   the  little  wings  are  stirring, 

,re  peerii. 
One  has  heard  a  voice  entreating, 

*  J-iuild  with  me,  come,  build  with  me.' 

Timid  mate,  why  hide  uncertain  ? 
•  forth  from  thy  1-  tain; 

.  to  love  responding, 
'  .Build  with   me,  come,  build  with   me.' 

Come,  nor  let  thy  fears  bewiici 
Come  and  claim  thy  uilder  : 

I  he  call  to  Otl 

Build  with   me,  come,  build  with 

J.   R.  A  I  KM  AN. 
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OUR   GOD. 

God  of  the  granite  and  the  rose  ! 

Soul  of  the  sparrow  and  the  bee  ! 
The  mighty  tide  of  Being  flows 

Through   countless    channels,    Lord, 

from  Thee. 
It  leaps  to  life  in  grass  and  flowers, 

Through  every  grade  of  being  runs, 
Till,  from  Creation's  radiant  towers, 

Its  glory  frames  in  stars  and  suns. 

God  of  the  granite  and  the  rose  ! 

Soul  of  the  sparrow  and  the  bee  ! 
The  mighty  tide  of  Being  flows 

Through  all  Thy  creatures,  back  to 

Thee. 
Thus  round  and  round  the  circle  runs  — 

A  mighty  sea  without  a  shore  — 
While  men  and  angels,  stars,  and  suns, 

Unite  to  praise  Thee  evermore  ! 


THE   WOODLANDS. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

TENNYSON. 
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WHAT  THE   WOODS  TEACH. 

In  the  woods  we  see  that,  amo 
the    mosses   and    brambles,   there  is   no 
jostling  or    heart-burning.      The    elder- 
berry on  the  edge  of  up  is  not 

anxious  to  be  the  barberry  beside  the 
stonewall.  The  lichen  clings  with  fond 
tenacity  to  its  own  place  on  the  rock. 
The  chestnuts  and  the  oaks  show  no 
nsfaction  with  their  qualities  and 
situations.  An  e  n  of  content 

reigns  supreme  in  the  forest.  The  trees 
stand  in  their  places  where  God  plants 
them,  send  their  roots  down  to  drink  in 
the  watercourses  of  the  earth,  lift  their 
s  up  to  drink  in  the  upper  air,  sway 
and  yield  to  every  wind  that  beats  them, 
drop  their  yellow  foliage  without  a  cry. 
Thus  they  teach  man  unrepining  sub- 
mission to  his  allotted  condition. 


MORNING. 

Rise,  happy  morn,  rise   holy  morn, 
Draw    forth    the   cheerful   day   from 

night, 

O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 
The  light  that  shone  when   Hope  was 
born. 

A.  TENNYSON. 
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NATURE'S    HARMONY. 

Nature's  full  harp  gives  forth  rejoicing 

tones, 

Wherein  my  glad  sense  owns 
The  accordant  rush  of  elemental  sound 
To  one  consummate  harmony  profound-- 
One grand  Creation-  Hymn, 
Whose  notes  the  seraphim 
Lift    to    the  glorious    height    of    music 
winged  and  crowned. 

MRS.  HEMANS. 


SUNDAY   AT   THE    FARM. 

The  stillness  of  the  day  is  in  the  air  ; 
The  very  cornfields  thrive  by  happy  rest. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  even  the  small  birds 
Tranquilly  joyous,  sing  their    sweetest 

notes, 

Because  it  is  the  Lord's  Day  at  the  farm. 
God's  angel,  Peace,  spends  holiday  with 

us, 
And  in  her  comradeship  all  things  are 

glad: 
The  bees,  and  butterflies,  the  cows  and 

sheep, 

The  horses  resting  from  their  daily  toil, 
And  most  of  all,  the  great  broad  fields 

that  lift 

Their  glowing  faces  up  to  the  blue  skies, 
And  do  no  work,  but  only  live  and  grow. 
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SUNDAY   AT   THE    FARM. 

Oh  !  lovely  world  of  quietness  and  peace, 
How  dear  you  are  to  me,  what  good  you 

do! 
You  do  not  waste  your  strength  in  rest- 

toil. 

The  orchards,  and  their  luscious  fruits 
are  still  ; 
:y  the  breezes  kiss  the  drooping  ears 

corn,  and  gently  bring  to 

The  tender  music  of  the  village  hells. 
In  tr  md  upon  the  hills, 

All  things  are  serving  God  in  quietness, 
And  they  grow  ripe  because  they  are  so 

glad, 
So  would  I  make  my  Sabbaths  times  of 

growth, 

i  like  the  golden  fields. 

M.  FARM  NT,  II  A.M. 


There  is  a  point  of  rest 
At  the  great  centre  of  the  cyclone's  force, 
A  silence  ,-ret  source  ; 

A  liitle  child  might  slumber  undistressed, 
\Yithout  the  ruiile  of  one  fairy  curl, 
In  that  strange  central  calm  amid  the 
mighty  whirl. 
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NATURE'S   COUNTENANCE. 

Go,  look  on  Nature's  countenance, 
Drink  in  the  blessing  of  her  glance  : 
Look  on  the  sunset,  hear  the  wind, 
The  cataract,  the  awful  thunder  ; 

Go,  worship  by  the  sea, 
Then,  and  then  only,  shall  ye  find 
With  ever  growing  wonder, 

Man  is  not  all  in  all  to  ye. 

J.  R.  LOWELL. 


Let  us  love  the  poetry,  and  song,  and 
beauty,  of  the  earth.  Let  us  rejoice  in 
the  colours  of  her  robe,  as  she  turns  on 
her  couch  to  greet  the  seasons,  green 
broideries  in  spring,  crimson  folds  in 
summer,  autumn's  golden  sheen  and 
silver  grey  of  frost. 

J.  M.  BLAKE. 


But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead, 
In  bud,  or  blade,  or  bloom,  may  find 

According  as  his  humours  lead, 
A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 

A.  TENNYSON. 


Nature  is  the  only  book  that  teems 
with  meaning  on  every  page. 
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Tin-:   JEWELLER. 

.  ,i  right  hr.-uc  jt-wrller  is  he, 

elm- 

h  old  January. 

•.  es, 

And  whr:-  M  leaves, 

He  works  all  night  while  the  children 

sleep, 
And  the  elves  of  frost  come  creep,  creep, 

en 

And  many  a  shining  wreath  he  weaves  — 
.iy  old  January  ! 


At  morn  the  blackcock  trims  his  jetty 
wing, 
morning    prompts    the    linnet's 

blithest  lay  ; 
All    nature's    children    feel    the    matin 

spring 
Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day. 


And  he  who  scorns  the  least  of  Nature's 

works 
Is  thenceforth  exiled  and  shut  out  from 

all. 
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HOW   TO    ENJOY   A  WALK. 

A  walk  should  be  considered  as  an 
intellectual  pastime.  Do  not  confound 
it  with  the  muscle-walking  tramp,  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  less  than  four  miles 
an  hour.  The  walk  which  Thoreau 
loved,  that  ended  in  a  saunter,  is  what 
we  should  aim  at.  Do  not  think  you 
must  reach  a  certain  point,  or  go  over  a 
certain  quantity  of  ground,  or  that  you 
must  know  the  names  which  science  has 
given  to  the  forms  of  nature.  You  have 
an  eye  for  pictures,  perhaps  ;  well,  look 
for  them.  Think  of  an  autumn  evening, 
the  growth  of  a  summer,  dying;  a  tender 
haze  hanging  over  a  cornfield,  before  you, 
in  the  shadows  ;  a  twilight,  trustifying 
and  glorifying,like  the  memory  of  youth; 
the  trees  on  the  hill-top  above  you,  a 
bank  of  gold  with  the  glory  of  the  sun 
on  their  turning  leaves.  And  this  is 
only  one  of  a  thousand. 


ON    A   SUN    DIAL. 

Of  shade  and  sunshine  for  each  hour, 
See  here  a  measure  made  ; 

Then  wonder  not  if  life  consist 
Of  sunshine  and  of  shade. 
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The  hud  that  looked  out  with  a  wistful 
.ile 
shrunk  bark  in  the  grey,  cold 

i  to  die, 

wallows,   swallows,   fleeting   in 
the 

Go  back  to  your  warm,  sunny    South 
awhile.    .   .    . 

.  .  .  Lo  !  from  the  cloud-hearts  golden 

daggers  leap  ! 
Spn  just  now  and  smiled 

with  her  red  mouth  : 
My   sw.illows,  swallows,  speeding 

to  the  South, 

Turn  back-  —  Spring  is  not  dead;  she  was 
asleep. 


THE   JUBILEE    OF    NATUKK. 

Who  can  contemplate  without  emo- 
tion the  magnificent  spectacle  of  Nature, 
when,  arrayed  in  vernal  hues,  she  rei. 
the  scenery  of  the  world  ?  Can  rational, 
•live  man  remain  unmoved  by  the 
surrounding  presence?  Where  else  than 
in  the  country  can  he  behold,  where  else 
can  he  feel,  this  jubilee  of  Nature,  this 
universal  joy  ? 

MAC   NKVIN. 
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THE   THRUSH. 

Hark  !  far  into  the  silent  night, 
From  elm  trees  topmost  bough, 

The  song  of  thrush,  like  voice  of  sprite 
Is  wafted  towards  me  now. 

Dear  bird  !  thine  is  a  merry  strain 
That  greets  the  ravish'd  ear 

List'ning,  with  mingled  joy  and  pain, 
The  well-known  song  to  hear. 

And  now  from  hedgerow's  snug  retreat, 

As  if  to  swell  thy  note, 
The  robin's  plaintive  lay  and  sweet 

Thrills  from  its  crimson  throat. 

Sing  loud,  sing  long,  thou  fearless  bird, 
Till  darkness  broods  o'er  earth  ; 

And   when   night's    skirts   by  day  are 

stirred, 
Resume  thy  song  of  mirth. 

J.  FULLERTON. 


I  wonder  if  the  sap  is  stirring  yet, 
If  wintry  birds  are  dreaming  of  a  mate, 
If  frozen  snowdrops  feel  as  yet  the  sun, 
And  crocus  fires  are  kindling  one  by  one: 

Sing,  Robin,  sing  ; 

I    still   am    sore    in   doubt    concerning 
Spring. 

C.  ROSSETTI. 
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NATURE'S    MORAL, 

A  lover  of  the  meadows,  and  the  woods, 

And    mountains;    and    of    all 

told 

From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  thr  -nighty 

world, 
Of  eye  and  ear,  —  both  what  they  half 

crca 
And    what    perceive  ;    well    pleased    to 

recognise 

In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  seii^e 
The  anchor  of  thy  purest  thoughts,  the 

nurse, 
The   guide,  the   guardian  of-  thy  heart 

and  soul, 
Of  all  thy  moral  being. 

WORDSWORTH. 
C+9 

See  in  every  hedgerow- 
Mark  of  angels'  feet, 

Epics  in  each  pebble 
Underneath  our  feet. 

C.  KINGSLEV. 


The  more  a  man  follows  Nature,  and 

is  obedient  to  her  laws,  the  longer  he 

will  live  ;  the  farther  he  deviates  from 

these,  the  shorter  will  be  his  existence. 

HUFBLAND. 
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SPRING. 

Again  the  violet  of  our  early  days 
Drinks  beauteous  azure  from  the  golden 

sun, 

And  kindles  into  fragrance  at  his  blaze; 
The  streams,  rejoiced  that  winter's  work 

is  done, 
Talk  of  to-morrow's  cowslips,  as  they 

run. 
Wild   apple !     thou    art   bursting    into 

bloom ; 

Thy    leaves    are    coming,    snowy-blos- 
somed thorn ! 

Wake, buried  lily!  spirits  quit  thy  tomb; 
And    thou,    shade-loving    hyacinth,    be 

born. 
Then  haste,  sweet  rose !  sweet  woodbine, 

hymn  the  morn, 
Whose    dew-drops    shall    illume    with 

pearly  light 
Each  grassy  blade  that  thick  embattled 

stands 

From  sea  to  sea,  while  daisies  infinite 
Uplift    in    praise    their    little    glowing 

hands 
O'er    every    hill    that     under    heaven 

expands. 

E.  ELLIOT. 

<4F> 

Nature  paints  for  all  the  world,  poor 
and  rich  together. 
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A    \YI.VI  i  UTLOOK. 

.urn  in  the  gloaming, 
And  busily  all  tin*  niyht 

1.1  and  highv. 
\\'ith  a  silence  dt-rp  and  \vi 

:ie,  and  fir,  and  hemlock, 
\\  ore  ermine  t«  >r  an  earl's; 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm  tree 
\Yas  ridge.1.  ••••p,  with  pearls. 

J.  R.  L<)\\  I.LL. 


March  borrowed  from  April 

Three  days,  and  ti  •    ill  : 

The  first  o'  them  was  wind  and  weet, 

The  second  o'  them  was  snaw  and  sleet, 

The  third  o'  them  was  sic  a  freeze 

It  froze  the  birds'  nebs  to  the  trees. 


SPRINGTIDE. 

Fresh  Spring,  the  herald  of  love's  mighty 

king, 
In  whose  coat-armour  richly  are  dis- 

played 
All  sorts  of  flowers,  the  which  on  earth 

do  spring, 
In  goodly  colours,  gloriously  arrayed. 
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JUNE. 

O  June  !    prime  season  of  the  annual 

round, 

Thy  gifts  with  rich  variety  abound  ; 
Though    hot    thy    suns  —  they    luscious 

fruits  mature  ; 
Though    loud    thy   thunders  —  coolness 

they  procure  ; 
Pleasing   thy  twilight    to  the  studious 

muse, 
Thy  evening  coolness,  and  thy  morning 

dews. 


The  gladsome  month  of  lively  May, 
When  the  wild  birds'  song  on  stem  and 

spray 

Invites  to  forest  bower  ; 
Then  rears  the  ash  his  aery  crest, 
Then  shines  the  birch  in  silver  vest, 
And  the  beech  in  glistening  leaves  is 

drest, 
And  dark  between  shows  the  oak's  proud 

breast, 

Like  a  chieftain's  frowning  tower. 

SCOTT. 


With  fiercest  glare  of  summer  air, 
Comes  fullest  leafy  shade  ; 

And  ruddy  fruit  bends  every  shoot, 
Because  the  blossoms  fade. 
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THE    SERENITY   <>F   NATl 

The  most  rallied  temper,  when  emer- 

.  n,  will   subside  into  a 

•  f  beautiful  scenery  in 

the  twilight  of  a  fine  evening;  it  is  then 

that  the  spirit  of  pi-are  settles  upon  the 

,   unfetters  the  thoughts,  and  ele- 

i  'reator  ;  it  is  then 

that    we  behold  the   Parent  of  the  uni- 
verse in  His  woiks:  we  see  His  grand- 
eur   in    earth,   sea,    sky;    we    feel    His 
affection    in   the   emotions  which    they 
,  and  half-mortal,  half-etherealized, 
(  where  we  are  in  the  anticipation 
of  what   that  world   must  be,  of  which 
this  lovely  earth  is  merely  the  shadow. 
J.  PORTHK. 


That  sweet  season's  prime 
When  Spring  gives  up  the  reins  of  time 

To  Summer's  glowing  hand, 
And  doubting  mortals  hardly  know, 
By  whose  command  the  breezes  blow 

Which  fan  the  smiling  land. 

\VHITKHEAD. 


Spring  is  the  best  doctor  some  of  us 
can  have  ;  it  takes  away  weakness  and 
pain  and  privation,  and  gives  new  life 
and  energy,  arid  abundance  of  hope. 


Ill 


WILD    FLOWERS. 

Heigh  ho  !  daisies  and  buttercups, 

Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall! 
When  the  wind  wakes  how  they  rock  in 

the  grasses, 

And    dance    with    the    cuckoo-buds 
slender  and  small. 

J.  INGELOW. 


The  mother  of  the  year,  the  Spring, 
That  mother  on  whose  back  age  ne'er 

can  sit, 
For  age  still  waits  on  her;  that  Spring, 

the  nurse 
Whose  milk  the  Summer  sucks,  and  is 

made  wanton  ; 
Physician  to  the  sick,  strength  to   the 

sound, 
By  whom  all  things  above  and  under 

ground 
Are  quicken'd  with  new  heat,  fresh  blood 

and  vigour. 

FORD. 


The  fire  of  Heaven  is  on  the  dusty  ways, 
The  wayside  blossoms  open  to  the  blaze, 
The  whole  wood-world  is  one  full  peal 
of  praise. 

TENNYSON. 
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THE   WINTER    IS    PAS 

The  Spring  returns  -the  wintry  clouds 

e  gone  ; 

•  unlight  emu- 

lous air, 

O'er  vale  an  wide,— on  moun- 

tains ha 

An  emerald  robe  o'er  all  the  fields  is 
drawn  :  - 

Here  are  cowslips,  there  the  violets 
appear; 

•  Mi's  l.jw  laughter,  children's  joyous 
wo 

The  ploughman's  chorus,  with  the  song 
of  birds, 

In  mingled  cadences,  are  heard  afar  and 
near  ; 

The  heavens  above,  and  all  that  dwell 
beneath 

Are  keeping   festival.      How    good    art 

Thou, 

O  God,  Thy  hand  in  blessing  on  the 
brow 

Of  Thine  own  child,  the  earth,  to  lay 
eat 

How  good  to  man,  with  Spring's  revi- 
ving breath, 

To  bid  him  hope,  and  trust, and  triumph 
over  fear  of  death  ! 
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THE    BOOK    OF    NATURE. 

Then  Nature,  the  old  muse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying,  "Here  is  a  story  book 

Thy  Father  hath  written  for  thee." 
So  he  wandered  away  and  away, 

With  Nature,  that  dear  old  muse, 
Who  sang  to  him,  night  and  day, 

The  songs  of  the  universe. 

LONGFELLOW. 


The  Summer  !  the  Summer  !  the  exqui- 

site time 
Of  the  red  rose's  blush,  and  the  nightin- 

gale's chime  ; 
The  chant  of  the  lark  and  the  boom  of 

the  bee— 
The  season  of  brightness,  and  beauty, 

and  glee  ! 

HOUSEMAN. 


God  made  the  flowers,  to  beautify 
The   earth,   and    cheer    man's    easeful 

mood, 

And  he  is  happiest  who  has  power 
To  gather  wisdom  from  a  flower, 
And  wake  his  heart  in  every  hour 

To  solemn  gratitude. 

WORDSWORTH. 
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THE    CLOUDS. 

.  been  from  the  dawn, 
All  chiMjucr'cl  was  the  s! 
Thin  clouds  like  scarfs  of  cobweb  lawn 
Veil'd  h.  glorious  eye. 

M.   I)K  AVTON. 


THE    PRIMR< 

.'<•  the  early  primrose 
That  lightens  up  the  lane, 
So  radiant  in  the  sunshine, 

So  cheerful  in  the  rain. 
Good-bye  to  dreary  winter, 
How  gladly  doth  it  sing, 
And  tells  of  milder  winter, 
And  hopeful,  happy  spring. 

H.  HALL. 


THE-  HEAVENS. 

Look  !  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is   thick   inlaid  with   patines  of   bright 

gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou 

behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings  ; 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cheru- 
bims. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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NATURE. 

Nature  scatters  abroad  her  wealth 
with  a  hand  that  is  never  weary.  No 
two  trees  are  alike,  no  two  leaves  exactly 
resemble  one  another.  There  is  no  need 
of  copying  for  servile  imitation  ;  the 
Mind  that  conceived  this  mighty  whole 
can  no  more  stint  its  glorious  ideas  than 
the  clouds  cease  to  drop  moisture. 


WALK   ABROAD. 

Come  wander  with  me,  she  said, 
Into  regions  yet  untrod, 

And  read,  what  is  still  unread, 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God. 

LONGFELLOW. 


THE    HEAVENS. 

They   rise   in  joy,   the    starry    myriads 

burning  — 

The  shepherd  greets  them  from  his 
mountains  pie  ; 

And  from  the  silvery  sea 
To   them  the  sailor's   wakeful   eye    is 

turning  ; 
Unchanged  they  rise. 

HEMANS. 

, 
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OTPRINTS   IN   Till-:  SAND. 

:e  timid  creature  played  of 

old, 
The  warm,  soft  clay  received  the  tiny- 

dent  ; 

e  the  rock's  deep  1> 

behold, 

'  in  its  core,  the  immemorial  print, 
Men    marvel   such    frail    record    should 

outline, 
The  vanished  forests  and  the  trees  o'er- 

hurled. 


SPRINGTIME. 

It  is  the  season  now  to  go 
About  the  country,  high  and  low, 
Among  the  lilies,  hand  in  hand, 
And  two  by  two  in  fairyland. 


COUNTRY    LIFE. 

The  returning  Spring  begins  to  ap; 

nowdrop  shows   Us  head,  the  violet 

with  its  perfume  ;  the  hi- 
and  trees  are  shooting  forth  their  buds, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  be  dressed 
in  all  their  beauty  ;  and  the  pretty  birds 
sheltered  by  then  shade  will  tune  their 
notes  to  their  Creator's  praise. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 

Nature  will  be  reported  ;  all  things 
are  engaged  in  writing  their  history.  The 
planet,  the  pebble,  goes  attended  by  its 
shadow.  The  rolling  rock  leaves  its 
scratches  on  the  mountain;  the  river,  its 
channel  in  the  soil;  the  animal,  its  bones 
in  the  stratum  ;  the  fern  and  leaf,  their 
modest  epitaph  in  the  coal.  The  falling 
drop  makes  its  sculpture  in  the  sand  or 
the  stone.  Not  a  foot  steps  into  the 
snow,  or  along  the  ground,  but  prints,  in 
characters  more  or  less  lasting,  a  map 
of  its  march.  Every  act  of  the  man 
inscribes  itself  in  the  memories  of  its 
fellows,  and  in  his  own  manners  and  face. 
The  air  is  full  of  sounds,  the  sky  of 
tokens  ;  the  ground  is  all  memoranda 
and  signatures,  and  every  object  covered 
over  with  hints,  which  speak  to  the  in- 
telligent. 

R.  W.  EMERSON. 


Spring,  the  low  prelude  of  a  lordlier  song  : 
Summer,  a    music    without    hint    of 

death  : 

Autumn,  a  cadence  lingeringly  long  : 
Winter,  a  pause  ;  —  the  minstrel  year 
takes  breath. 

W.  WATSON. 
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SPKIN 

The    bleakest   rock    upon    the   lowliest 

tth, 

Feels  in  its  barrenness  some  touch  of 
Spring, 

And  in  the  April  dew,  or  beam  of  V 
As  moss  and  lichen   freshen  and  revive. 

VUMONT. 


In  Spring  the  poet  is  glad, 

And  in  Summer  the  poet  is  gay  ; 
But  in  Autumn  the  poet  is  sad, 

And  has  something  sad  to  say. 

B.  F.  WILLS- 


WRITTEN    IN    THE    ROCKS. 

There  rolls   the  deep  where  grew  the 

tree, 

O  Earth,  what  changes  thou  hast  seen  ! 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath 

been 
The  eternal  stillness  of  the  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands;. 
They  melt  like  mist,  these  solid  lands, 
Like  clouds,  they  shape  themselves  and 
go. 

A.  TENNYSON. 
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AMONG   THE    GORSE. 

Rough  and  lichened  rocks,  in  knolls  and 

ledges, 
All  their    hollows    crowded    up   with 

fern  ; 
.Break    the    springing   turf,    and    round 

about  them 

Golden    blossomed     gorses    brightly 
burn. 

\v.  w.  HOW. 


In  every  creature,  in  forest  and  ocean, 
in  leaf  and  tree  and  beast  and  man,  there 
moves  a  spirit  other  than  its  mortal  own. 

And  whatsoever  creature  has  this 
spirit,  to  it  no  harm  may  befall  ;  for 
wherever  it  goes  it  has  its  nested  home. 

It  gives  —  but  to  receive  a  thousand- 

fold ; 
It  yields  its  life  —  but  at  the  hands 

of  love  ; 
And  death  is  the  law  of  its  eternal 

growth. 


Though  our  barns  are  fill'd  with  plenty, 
Wine  and  oil,  and  golden  sheaves  ; 

Every  heart  hath  its  own  burden, 
Every  life  its  Autumn  leaves. 
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PURE. 

Nature  is  the  true  idealist.    When  she 

c-s  us  best    -when,  on  rare  days,  she 

speaks  to  the  ition  —  we  feel  that 

the  huge  heaven  and  earth  are  but  a  web 

drawn  around  us  ;   that  the  light,  skies, 

mountains,  are  but  the  painted  vicis- 

situdes of  the  soul. 

R.  W.  EMERSON. 


Then  came  Autumn,  all  in  yellow  clad, 
As    though   he  joyed   in   his    plenteous 

store, 
Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh, 

full  glad 
That  he  had    banished    hunger,  which 

before 

by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore  ; 

D     his    head    a    wreath,    that    was 

enroll'd 

.  ears  of  corn  of  every  sort,  he  wore; 
.  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  hold, 
To   reap   the   ripened    fruit  which  the 

earth  had  bore. 

SPENSER. 


Let    us   ask   of  the  birds  what  means 

their  lay, 
And  what  is  it  prompts  their  singing. 
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THE    SILENCE    OF    THE 
FOREST. 

This  deep,  primeval  wood  —  how  still  ! 

Lo  silence  here  makes  all  his  own 
Veiled  shapes,  with  hands    upon    their 
lips, 

Stand  round  about  his  darkened  throne 

The  patient  pleading  of  the  trees  — 
How  deep  it  shames  the  soul;  despair 

In  supplication  moveless,  mute, 
They  keep  their  attitude  of  prayer. 


The  impressions  on  the  imagination 
make  the  great  days  of  life  ;  the  book, 
the  landscape,  or  the  personality  which 
did  not  stay  on  the  surface  of  the  eye  or 
the  ear,  but  penetrated  to  the  inward 
sense,  agitates  us,  and  is  not  forgotten. 


LIFE'S  TWILIGHT. 

Is  not  Autumn  beautiful  in  its  appoin- 
ted season  ?  Let  us  take  the  fall  of  the 
year  as  it  was  made,  serenely  and 
sweetly,  and  await  the  time  when  the 
winter  comes  and  the  nights  shut  in. 

THACKERAY. 
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THE    HUMAN    FA 

mountain  top  or  bios 
of  June  is  so  beautiful  ring 

by   it  human   faces  at   their 

best.      A   smile   is  the  subtlest   form  of 
beauty   in   all   the   visible   creation   and 
en    breaks    on    the    earth    in    the 
smiles  of  certain  faces. 

\V.    C,    r.ANNHTT. 


WHAT    IS    NATURE. 

You  do  not  know  what  Nature  is,  or 

what  she  can  do  ;  and  nobody  knows. 

Wise  men  are  afraid  to  say  that  there 

.  :y  thing  contrary  to  Nature,  except 

what  is  contrary  to  mathematical  truth. 


THE    SONG    OF    NATURE. 

They  sweetest  sing,  who  see  aright, 
A  beauty  in  the  darkest  night. 
And  hear  some  music  ringing  still, 

r  bitter  waste  and  barren  hill. 
Whose  hearts  are  with  each  lovely 
thing, 

They  sweetest  sing. 

G.  HADATH 
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SWEET   AND    LOW. 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 
Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 
Blow  him  again  to  me  ; 

and  silver  teems, 
To   me   thy  clear   proceeding  brighter 

seems 

Than  golden  sands  that  charm  each  shep- 
herd's gaze. 

LONGFELLOW. 


A    BLADE    OF   GRASS. 

Gather  a  single  blade  of  grass  and 
examine  for  a  minute,  quickly,  its  narrow 
sword  shaped  strip  of  fluted  green. 
Nothing  as  it  seems  there  of  notable 
goodness  or  beauty.  A  very  little  strength 
and  a  little  tallness,  and  a  few  delicate 
lines  meeting  in  a  point  ;  not  a  perfect 
point  neither,  but  short  and  unfinished. 
Consider  what  we  owe  to  the  covering 
of  the  dark  ground  by  that  glorious 
enamel,  and  we  may  perhaps  at  last 
know  the  quiet  words  of  the  147th 
Psalm. 
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THE    SEA    SHORE. 

Not  distant  from  the  shore  whereon  we 

stood, 
A    fixed,   abysmal,    gloomy,    breathing 

place- 
Mounted  the  roar  of  waters,  torrents, 

streams 

Innumerable,  roaring  with  one  voice! 
Heard  over  earth  and  sea,  and,  in  that 

hour, 
For   so    it    seemed,  felt  by  the  starry 

heavens. 

WORDSWORTH. 


JUNE   JOY. 

Hark  !  how  the  birds  do  sing 
And  woods  do  ring  ! 
All  creatures  have  their  joy 
And  man  hath  his. 

G.  HERBERT. 


The  love  of  the  beautiful  and  true, 
like  the  dewdrop   in  the  heart   of  the 
crystal,  remains  for  ever  clear  and  liquid 
in   the    inmost    shrine  of   man's    b- 
though  all  the  rest  be  turned  by  so: 
and  degradation. 

J.  R.  LOYVKLL. 
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THE    LOVE    OF    FLOWERS. 

Flowers  seem  intended  for  the  solace 
of  humanity,  children  love  them  ;  quiet, 
contented,  ordinary  people  love  them  as 
they  grow  ;  luxurious  and  disorderly 
people  rejoice  in  them  gathered  ;  they  are 
the  cottagers'  treasure,  and  in  the  crowd- 
ed town,  mark,  as  with  a  little  broken 
fragment  of  rainbow,  the  windows  of  the 
workers  in  whose  heart  rests  the  cove- 
nant of  peace. 


JULY. 

Softly  the  dew  in  the  evening  descends, 
Cooling   the   sun-heated    ground  and 

the  gale  : 

Flowerets  all  fainting  it  soothingly  tends, 

Ere  theconsumingsof  mid-day  prevail. 

Sweet,    gentle    dewdrops,    how   mystic 

your  fall  ; 

Wisdom  and  mercy  float  down  in  you 
all. 


NATURE'S    LESSONS. 

To  the  natural  philosopher  there  is  no 
natural  object  that  is  unimportant  or 
trifling,  from  the  least  of  Nature's  works 
he  may  learn  the  greatest  lessons. 

SIR  J.  HERSCHEL. 
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TI; 

O,  all  wide  places,  far   from    feverous 

tov. 
Great  shining  seas  !   pine  forests,  moun- 

tains wild, 

>>med  shores,  rough  heath,  and 

sheep  croft  downs, 

Vast  pallid  clouds,  blue  spaces  undented. 
Room,  give  me  room  !    give  loneliness 

and  air. 
Free    things    and    plenteous    in    your 

regions  fair. 


God's  world  is  bathed  in  beauty, 
God's  world  is  steeped  in  light  ; 
One  thought  fills  God's  creation  — 
His  own  great  Name  of  Love. 


SUMMER   TIDE. 
All  the  earth  is  filled  with  gladness, 

All  the  air  is  filled  with  song, 
All  our  hearts  are  filled  with  rapture, 

Every  voice  will  find  a  tongue 
To  greet  thee,  as  thou  comest, 

From  thy  warm  and  sunny  clime, 
And  hail  thee,  Queen  of  Beauty, 
'tis  now  and  for  all  time. 

C.  F.  SOWERBY. 
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THE   MINISTRY  OF  NATURE. 

A  system  of  bounties  and  reciprocal 
services  runs  through  this  chain  of  crea- 
tures. It  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  clay 
that  are  elaborated  its  nourishing  prin- 
ciples. It  is  turning  what  earth  and 
heaven  have  given  it  into  uses  for  powers 
higher  up.  It  is  not  the  grasses  that 
need  the  seed?  of  grasses  to  live  upon. 
It  is  not  the  flax  that  needs  either  linen 
or  linseed  oil.  It  prepares  the  material 
of  the  one  and  the  other.  "  Not  for  our- 
selves." Apple  trees  do  not  eat  apples. 
Cotton  bushes  do  not  wear  muslin.  The 
eucalyptus  does  not  dread  malaria  The 
tea  plant  or  the  coffee  plant  need  no 
nerve  stimulant.  Rose  bushes  seek  no 
pleasure  in  red  or  white,  in  exquisite 
forms  or  sweet  odours.  From  the  moss 
up  to  the  mighty  trees  every  plant 
reaches  up  from  the  earth  towards 
heaven,  having  written  upon  the  sap  of 
it  and  in  every  limb  of  it  the  law  that 
they  shall  provide  not  only  for  them- 
selves, for  their  own  nutrition  and  re- 
production, but  shall  minister  to  the 
want  of  higher  things. 

WM.  ARTHUR. 


Employment  is   Nature's   physician, 
and  is  essential  to  human  happiness. 
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NATURE    FREE   TO   ALL. 

\V hat,  though  not  all  men  can  attain  the 

heights 
Of  envied  life;  though  only  few  possess 

M  treasures  or  imperial  state; 
Yet   Nature's  care,  to  all   her  children 

just, 
With   richer  treasures  and  an    ampler 

state, 

Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.     His  the  city's 

pomp, 

The  rural  honours  his.    Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the 

arch, 

The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculp- 
tured gold, 
Beyond  the  proud    possessor's   narrow 

claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.     For  him  the 

Spring 

Distils  her  dew, and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its    lucid    leaves  unfolds :    for   him   the 

hand 

Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold  and  blushes  like  the 

morn. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from 

her  wings  ; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely 

walk, 
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NATURE    FREE   TO   ALL. 

And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a 

breeze 
Flies   o'er    the    meadow,    not   a   cloud 

imbibes 

The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
From   all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling 

shade 
Ascends,    but   whence   his   bosom   can 

partake 
Fresh  pleasure,  unreproved. 

M.  AKENSIDE. 


NATURE   A   BOOK. 

What  hast  thou  here  ?  A  book  ;  but  what 

a  book  ! 
Another  such,  nor  hath  been,  nor  shall 

be: 

Of  universal  love  the  epitome 
The  oracles  the  Everlasting  spoke. 
Yea,  as  a  shell  found  on  some  foreign 

shore, 

And  carried  many  a  thousand  miles  away 
Retains  in  its  recesses  evermore 
The  modulations  of  its  native  sea, 
So  in  the  heaven-born  book  the  instruc- 

ted ear 
The  music  of  eternity  may  hear. 
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SNOW    FLAKES, 
of  tha  bosom  of  the  air, 
Out  of  the  cloud  folds  of  her  garments 
shak 

/dlands  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  harvest  fields  forsaken, 

Silent  and  soft  and  slow  descends 

the  snow. 
Even  as  our  cloudy  fancies  ta 

Suddenly  shape  in  some  divine  expres- 
sion, 

Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
In  the  white  countenance,  confession, 
The    troubled    sky    reveals    the 

grief  it  feels. 
This  is  the  poem  of  the  air, 

Slowly  in  silent  syllables  recorded, 
This  is  the  secret  of  despair, 

Song  in  its  cloudy  bosom  hoarded, 
w  whispered  and  revealed 
To  wood  and  field. 


The  night  is  mother  of  the  day, 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring, 
And  ever  upon  old  Decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall, 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  His  works, 

Hath  left  His  Hope  with  all ! 
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SEPTEMBER. 
I. 

The  rustle  of  amber  beech-leaves  that 
lie  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 

And  somewhere  the  song  of  a  robin, 
while  everything  else  is  still. 

II. 

The  light  on  the  waiting  water  is  kissed 

by  coming  night  ; 
One   star's    illumination    is    chasing   a 

shadow  flight. 

III. 

Where  crags  glimmer  purple,  the  larches 
are  waving  farewell  to  the  day  ; 

Behind  that  blue  fold  of  the  mountain, 
dark  night-fall  is  pausing  to  pray. 

IV. 

And  hovering  over  the  heather,  and 
lurking  where  lingers  the  gold, 

There  sweeps  through  the  grey  and  the 
silver,  the  dream  of  a  day  that  is 
told. 


SPRING. 

Gentle  offspring  of  blustering  winter. 

C.  LAMB. 
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Si'KI. 

A  true  anniversary,  reminding  us  with 
painful  distinctness  of  duties  unfulfilled, 
of  work  iinfmish  nbitions  more 

or  less  modest,  un- 

I>K.  J.  SKELTON. 


AUTUMN. 

For  o'er  the  leaves  before  they  fall 
Such  hues  hath  nature  thrown, 

That   the  woods  wear   on   sunless 

days 
A  sunlight  of  their  own. 

A  bright  October  morning,  when  the 
early  mist  has  cleared  away,  though  the 
gossamers  still  festoon  the  hedgerows 
and  the  dew  or  rime  still  lingers  in  the 
shade,  is  the  day  of  all  others  for  a  quiet 
stroll  with  the  gun  —  not  too  hot  and  not 
too  cold,  but  a  happy  medium,  which  in 
itself  heightens  the  enjoyment  of  sport 
or  the  expectation  of  it. 


Soon  or  late,  to  all  that  sow, 

The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given  ; 

The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall 

grow, 
If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  heaven. 
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TWO   VOICES. 

Two   Voices  are  there  ;    one  is  of  the 

Sea, 
One  of  the  Mountains  ;  each  a  mighty 

voice  : 
In    both    from   age    to  age    thou   didst 

rejoice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  1 

WORDSWORTH. 


It  is  a  happy  world  after  all.  The 
air,  the  earth,  the  water  teem  with  de- 
lighted existence.  In  a  spring  noon  or 
a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I 
turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings 
crowd  upon  my  view. 

PALEY. 


A   SPRING    DAY. 

Good-bye  to  pain  and  care  !  I  take 

Mine  ease  to  day, 
Here,  where  the  sunny  waters  wake 

And  ripples  this  keen  breeze,  I 

shake 
All  burdens  from  the  heart,  all  weary 

Thoughts  away. 
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A  :ul  what  a  'lay,  a 

day  to  make  one  glad,  brig:  nial, 

with   a   warm   south-west  -  ilmg 

e.  one's  head,  and  kissing  one's  fore- 

with  a  rapture  of  anticipation  that 

are  still  to  come  by-and- 

bye. 

What  a  gloriou-  \nd  observe.it 

does  not  shine  for  the  few,  but  for  all  : 
not  only  for  trees  and  flowers,  but  for 
everything  and  everybody,  teachii 
by  the  force  of  a  splendid  example  to  go 
and  do  like-wise.  The  pine  waves  its 
branches  to  and  fro,  and  drinks  in  the 
elixir  of  the  air,  and  says,  "  This  day 
surely  meant  for  me!"  And  the 
fragrant  little  violet  holds  up  her  cup  of 
incense  and  swings  it  on  the  breeze,  and 
murmurs  the  same  refrain  :  "  This  day 
was  surely  mearut  for  me  !  "  And  so  do 
the  primroses  and  daffodils,  flowers, 
birds,  streamlets  and  meadows  shout 
together  in  one  chorus  of  joy:  "This  day 
was  meant  for  me!"  All  Nature  says  it, 
and  shall  we  not  say  it  too  ? 


No  astronomer  has  ever  yet  found  the 
rubbish  heap  of  the  Almighty. 
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AUTUMN'S   CHORISTER. 

Like  to  a  red  leaf  'rnong  the  withered 

leaves 

The  bird  with  ruddy  breast  now  'plains 
and  grieves 

O'er  dying  flow'rs, 
That  decked  the  bowers, 
The  brief,  bright  Summer  hours, 
And  o'er  the  swallows  that  have  winged 

their  flight 

To  fairer  lands,  where  Wintry  day  or 
night, 

With  frost  and  snow,  ne'er  blight 
The  pristine  bloom   of  nature   always 

bright  : 

Sing  on  loved  bird  !  thy  plaintive  notes 
they  cheer 
When  other  birds  that  warbled,  in 

the  Spring, 

Sweet  matin  lays  to  hail  the  opening 
year  — 
No   more  at  heaven's   gate  or  in 

hedgerows  sing. 
Trill  on  ;  and  from  my  store 
A  crumb,  I'll  give  thee    daily,  less  or 
more. 

J.  FULLERTON. 


Nature  is  a  volume  of  which  God  is 
the  author. 
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A    SI 'KING    LANDSt 
The  green  trees  whisp<  ind  inild: 

It  mid  of  joy  ; 

They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child, 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild  ; 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled, 

As  if  I  were  a  boy ; 
And  ever  whispered  mild  and  1 

Come,  be  a  child  once  more  ; 
And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro, 
And  beckon'd  solemnly  and  slow  ; 
Oh,  I  could  not  choose  but  go 

Into  the  woodlands  hoar ; 
Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air, 

Into  the  solemn  wood, 
Solemn  and  silent  everywhere  ; 
Nature  with  folded  hands  seem'd  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  player; 

Like  one  in  prayer  I  stood. 
Before  me  rose  an  avenue 

Of  tall  and  sombrous  pines  ; 
Abroad  their  fanlike  branches  grew, 
And,  where  the  sunshine  darted  through, 
Spread  a  vapour  soft  and  blue, 

In  long  and  sloping  lines. 
And  falling  on  my  weary  brain, 

Like  a  fast-falling  shower, 
The  dreams  of  youth  came  back  again  ; 
Low  lispings  of  the  summer  rain, 

Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain, 
once  upon  the  flower. 
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THE    DAISY. 

What  poetry  there  is,  as  indeed  there 
ought  to  be,  in  the  names  of  flowers  !  I 
do  not  speak  of  those  the  exquisite  grace 
and  beauty  of  whose  names  is  forced  on 
us  so  that  we  cannot  miss  it,  such  as 
"Meadow-sweet,"  " Eye-bright,"  Sun- 
dew," ''Forget-me-not,"  "Venus's  look- 
ing-glass," "Green  of  the  Meadows," 
"Love  in  idleness,"  "Reine  Marguerite,'* 
and  the  like;  but  take  "daisy";  sure 
this  charming  little  English  flower,which 
has  stirred  the  peculiar  affection  of 
English  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Words- 
worth, becomes  more  charming  yet  when 
we  know  that  "  daisy"  is  "  day's  eye," 
the  eye  of  day.  These  are  Chaucer's 
words : — 

That  well  by  reason  it  men  callen 
may 

The  daisie,  or  else  the  eye  of  day. 
To  the  sun  in  the  heavens  this  name, 
"Eye  of  day,"  was  naturally  first  given, 
and  those  who  transferred  the  title  to 
our  little  field  flower  meant,  no  doubt,  to 
liken  its  inner  yellow  disc,  or  shield,  to 
the  great  golden  orb  of  the  sun,  and  the 
white  florets  which  encircle  the  disc  to 
the  rays  which  the  sun  spreads  on  all 
sides  around  him. 

TRENCH. 
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•K. 

You  <  an    Irani    tl 

\\'h.U    won't    ::•.  ;•  6    i'   one   G 
shift  to  anotl.  n't  bl.joi 

nay  tlower  i'  • 

to  learn  by  e.x  :  think  nought 

about  a  bit  o'  wo; 


Till-:    HILLS. 

The  hills,  which,  as  compared    with 
living  beings,  seen  _:,"  are  in 

truth  as  perishing  .  :   its  veins  of 

flowing  fountain  weary  the  mountain 
heart,  as  tin-  crimson  pulse  does  ours  ; 
the  natural  force  of  the  iron 

D    its  appointed    time,   like    the 
strength  of  the  sinews   m  a  hum.v 
.ind  it  is  but  the  lapse  of  the  1* 
years  of  decay  which,  in  the  sight  of  the 
Creator,    distinguishes     the     mountain 
range  from  the  moth  and  the  v. 

j.  KTSKIN. 


Instead  of   drplnnn  ;    that    fO» 
thorns,    I    am  glad   the  ihornv    ^I-MTI    is 
capped    with    roses    a:ui    :  tree 

bears  bloom. 

JO1 
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THE   CORNFIELD. 
I. 

I  passed ''through  a  field  of  golden  corn 

In  the  first  sweet  flush  of  a  summer  morn 

When  the  earth  rose  fresh  from  the 
arms  of  night, 

And  the  eastern  hills  were  bathed  in 
light. 

When  the  ears  of  corn  bent  beneath  the 
breeze, 

With  a  sound  like  the  murmur  of  sum- 
mer seas, 

Arid  between  the  stalks  gleamed  the 
scarlet  hue, 

Of  crumpled  poppies  wet  with  dew. 

II. 

I  passed  through  the  corn  when  the  sun 

was  high, 

Like  a  ball  of  fire  in  a  cloudless  sky  ; 
When  the  earth  was  warm  beneath  my 

feet, 
And  the  sultry  air  seemed  to  throb  and 

beat; 
When  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bees  was 

heard, 
And  scarcely  a  leaf  or   a   grass  blade 

stirred  ; 

For  over  the  corn  no  breezes  swept, 
And   the   poppies  drooped  their  heads 

and  slept. 
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'  tRNFIELD. 

in. 

I  passed  through  the  corn  when  the  day 

In  t!i  the  setting  sun; 

:i    the    scarlet    poppies    and    corn- 
lit  AVCTS  blue 
'Mid  the  yellow  stalks  were  wet   with 

dc\ 

Then  over  the  corn  soft  breezes  played, 
And   the  whispering  ears  as  they  bent 

and  swayed, 
Seemed   to  answer    the   breeze  with   a 

rythmic  sigh, 
While  the  glory  faded  from  earth  and 

sky. 

IV. 
I    passed    through   the    corn  when    the 

moonlight  pale 

Cast  a  mystic  spell  over  hill  and  dale, 
And  the  billowing  corn  like  a  restless 

sea 
Spread  out  a-  ;he  eye  could  see; 

mger  golden,  but  silver  white 
In  t  ;ous  calm  of  the  summer 

eight, 
Still  d  with  a 

in- 
While  the  stars  looked  down  fron 

A.C.C. 
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THE    PEACE    OF    NATURE. 

Look  on  yonder  earth  : 
The  golden  harvests  spring  ;  the  unfail- 

ing sun 
Sheds  light  and   life  ;    the    fruits,    the 

flowers,  the  trees, 

Arise  in  due  succession  ;  all  things  speak 
Peace,  harmony,  and  love.  The  Universe 
In  Nature's  silent  eloquence,  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  works  of  love  and  joy. 

SHELLEY. 


There  is  no  unbeliefs  : 
Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  wait?  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod, 
Trusts  in  God. 

B.  LYTTON. 


THE    CHARM    OF    NATURE. 

Nature's  charms,  the  hills,  the  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales  and  foaming  floods, 

Are  free  alike  to  all, 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground, 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear, 
Wi'  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound 
To  see  the  coming  year. 

BURNS. 
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COMMUNION    WITH     NATURE. 

It  is  enough  to  lie  on  the  sward  in  the 
shadow  of  green  boughs,  to  listen  to  the 
songs  of  summer,  to  drink  in  the  sunlight 
the  air,  the  flowers,  the  sky,  the  b« 

':   upon  the  hill-tops  to  watch 
clouds  risin. 

hill-1.  i    shadows  descending  the 

slope.     Or  on  the  beach  to  listen  to  the 

!i  as  the  smooth  sea  runs  up 
and  recedes.  It  i<  lying  beside  the  im- 
mortals, indrawing  the  life  of  the  ocean, 
the  earth,  and  the  sun.  I  want  to  be 
always  in  company  with  these,  with 
on,  and  sea,  and  stars  by 
night.  The  pettiness  of  house  life — 
chairs  and  tables — and  the  pettiness  of 
observances,  the  petty  necessity  of  use- 
less labour  :  useless,  because  productive 
of  nothing,  chafe  me  the  year  through. 
I  want  to  be  always  in  company  with 
the  sun,  the  sea',  and  the  earth.  These, 
and  the  stars  by  night,  are  my  natural 
companions. 

K.  Jl 
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